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THE PEGHLER.* 
Ir is long since the natural history of such creatures 
as the lion, the horse, and the elephant, was perfectly 
ascertained and understood. Every body now knows 
every thing that can be known about such honest, 
downright, plain-sailing animals; and zoophytes are 
all the rage. It would be quite in vain that you bu- 
sied yourself in the East Indies in the amiable task of 
catching and stuffing tigers, in order that you might 
send them home to the Museum of the Edinburgh 
University, or that of the Wernerian Society. I verily 
believe that Professor Jameson would not thank you 
for a shipload of such intelligible stuffery. But mark 
the eyes of a naturalist when you tell him of some new 
marine creature, half vegetable half animal, which 
springs up in the shape of a tumbler, with something 
like an umbrella and stalk in the middle, and perhaps 
fixes itself to the ground by a few dozen legs, each 
with fifteen eyes in a 1uw along the side, like the but- 
tons of a pair of spatterdashes. The man’s face kindles 
at the description, like a coal under a pair of bellows ; 
and if you can be so patriotic as to transfer the speci- 
men to a neighbouring pond, there to flourish in im- 
mortal youth for the benefit of all whom it may con- 
cern, why, you will find yourself next week with as 
many initial letters tagged to your name as might 
qualify you for becoming editor of an encyclopedia. 

In the same way as regular proper birds and beasts 
have how ceased to possess any interest, so have the 
ordinary characters of society fallen into a kind of con- 
tempt in our literature. It was very well for Homer 
to describe heroes like Achilles and Agamemnon ; and 
for the Spectator to talk of such men as Will Honey- 
comb or Sir Roger de Coverley. These personages 
were like the horse and the lion in the infancy of 
natural history. But any thing like a full-grown, 
heaithy, natural man, is now of no use. Every body 
knew all about him ages ago. If you want proper 
subjects for the moral museum, you must poke into 
the holes and corners of human nature—you must dive 
far beneath the surface, and “ pluck up drowned hor- 
rors by the locks.” In short, it will not do now-a- 
days to describe any thing but nondescripts. 

Acting under this impression, I take leave to intro- 
duce the genus Peghler to the notice of the world—a 
creature who, neither in town nor country, is any 
thing very decidedly, but yet may be described, I 
doubt not, in such terms as to awaken a full recollec- 
tion of him in the mind of every reader. 

The Peghler isa person in humble life, who assumes 
no distinct profession, but contrives to live a curious 
irregular life by means of all kinds of out-of-the-way 
bargainings, and contracts for work ; his habits being 
generally in a considerable degree determined by the 
accident of his living in a city orin the country. He 
is usually a short, active-looking man, with coarse grey 
stockings, corduroy breeches, and a seven-days’ beard. 
His neckcloth is one hard roll of red or blue cotton, 
enclosing a collar, which, evidently, has never yet 
been made acquainted with the mysterious process in- 
vented by Brummel. His watch is a little spherical 
silver one, with Roman numerals; its chain is steel, 
and consists of a series or cons ries of chains, inter- 
rupted every two or three inches by little flat plates, 


* To peghle, or pechle, is the Scottish expression for the English 
pant, or to be short-winded. Pegh/er is a noun formed for the oc- 
¢asion from that verb, im order to describe, by one of his most 
noted characteristics, a person who has many curious properties, 
and who would, by many, be described as a Jack-of-all-Trades, 
The present sketch originally appeared in Mr Tait's Edinburgh 
Magazine, to which it was contributed by one of the individuals 
now concerned m Chambers's Edinburgh Journal. It is transferred 
%o its present place, in the hope of its falling under the attention of 
a circle ~f readers different from that to which it has been already 
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and garnished at the end with an old-fashioned pebble 
seal, a George-the-Second sixpence, a small Indian 
shell, and a key formed on three angles, like the hu- 
man figure when sitting. The town Peghler lives 
about such places as the Cowfeeder Row, the Back 
of the Canongate, and a certain terra Australis in- 
cognita, which bears, I believe, the name of the Cause- 
wayside. He has generally a concern in some grass 
park in the neighbourhood, where he keeps a cow or 
horse when he happens to buy one. He is always a 
married man, with a vast number of children, whom 
he is rigorous in setting to work as soon almost as 
they are able to walk. Though invariably rather 
wealthy than otherwise, he is a great economist in his 
household. He buys the most of his provisions in a 
growing or living state. In June, you find him at- 
tending a sale of standing grain, where, if he does not 
bid largely in a wholesale capacity, he at least pur- 
chases an acre or two for his own meal. This is 
reaped by his own children—put into sheaves by him- 
self (for he is a capital bandster)—thrashed also by 
himself—ground at a mill in which he has some con- 
cern—and brought home by his own horse and cart. 
In October, you see him attending a sale of growing 
potatoes—perhaps he buys a whole field on specula- 
tion—possibly only an acre for his family. At the 
very worst, he sees how potatoes are going—enjoys 
the honour of having his advice asked by the less ex- 
perienced, and partakes, however fruitlessly, of the 
bottle which has been paraded for the purpose of en- 
couraging the sale. The Peghler frequents all kinds 
of markets. At Dalkeith he goes like a bee from 
flower to flower. He dives his hand deep into every 
bag—feels the contents, with a knowing air, between 
his finger and thumb—tastes it with an air still more 
knowing—and, after asking the price, remarks, if he 
does not mean to buy, that it is “a good meal.” When 
he has made a purchase, he pays for it either in notes 
drawn from a huge worn pocket-book, which seems 
almost in itself a bank, or by what he calls “ a bit 
check on Sir Willie.”* 

In his capacity of corn-factor upon a small scale, 
the Peghler is a great adept in all matters connected 
wit') farm produce, and whatever may increase or de- 
press its value. Not acloud can cross the horizon, 
but he knows what effect it is to have next Friday at 
Haddington. He will, by a mysterious algebra pe- 
culiar to himself, weigh off the depth of water at the 
Observatory, or, what is more in his way, the pools 
which he finds in the morning before his door, against 
the scale of prices at Dalkeith, and you would be as- 
tonished at the accuracy of the calculation. I once 
came upon a Peghler in the course of a country walk. 
He was leaning over the gate of a barley field; and, 
if he had not borne all the external marks of a declared 
and licensed Peghler, I could have known him by the 
considerate calculating air with which he marked the 
rising braird. I entered into conversation with him, 
and remarked that that was a fine field of barley. 
“Yes,” he said, drily, “it’s gude beare; but, man, 
ye dinna ken hoo it is gude.” The Peghler, I saw, 
approved of the grain, by virtue of his intimate and 
actual acquaintance with the subject: he knew it to 
he good, perhaps, from his certainty as to the goodness 
of the soil, the sufficiency of the manure, the excellent 
labour which had been bestowed upon it, besides a 
minute examination of all the outward symptoms. 
But he saw, from my city aspect, that I only thought 
it good because the field bore a verdant appearance. 
He thought me, in short, as green as the barley ; and 


* It is necessary to explain to the southern reader that Sir Wil- 
Ham Forbes and Co, were for a long time the bankers in highest 
eonsideration in Scotland, especially the rural classes. 


his conscious skill could not respond even to my 
humble remark, without letting me see that he did 
so upon different and deeper principles. ‘ Yes—it’s 
gude beare; but, man, ye dinna ken hoo it is gude !” 
The Director-General of the fine arts could not have 
more expressively marked his contempt for some raw 
exclamation about a picture, such as “ How pretty !” 
Verily, thought I, there is no department of know- 
ledge without its pride of skill. 

But the Peghler is a person of multiform appear- 
ance, and endless varieties of employment. Some- 
times he steps into a place where turnpikes are rouping; 
and, if the thought strikes him, he will take a few 
tolls, into which, next week, he has planted off almost 
all the grown-up members of his family. You have, 
perhaps, left off acquaintance with a particular Peghler, 
as contractor for building a dyke near your residence 
in the country; and the next time you see him, he is 
ascending from a hole in the street, being busied in 
forming a new drain. Some days afterwards, when 
you are in quest of a house against next Whitsuntide, 
you find yourself waited upon by this identical Peghler, 
as an emissary of the landlord. It is a great employ- 
ment of the Peghler to let houses. This is just one 
of those irregular kinds of business which the city 
Peghler rejoices in. He is indeed so fond of it, that 
he often sinks his own gains in house property. You 
find him at a sale of what are called “old materials,” 
namely, the stone and wood-work of a house about to 
be taken down, to admit, perhaps, of some public work. 
He is flying along crazy joists, while pulverised lime 
wraps him all around, the very demon of dust! He 
buys the whole for a few pounds, and, some weeks 
after, a house, perhaps occupied in former times by 
“lords and ladies gay,” rises in a new shape in the 
suburbs, for the accommodation of humble artizans, 
whom the Peghler has the pleasure of persecut- 
ing twice or oftener in the year for ever after. The 
Peghler, in his capacity of landlord, becomes ac- 
quainted with a property in human nature, which has 
hitherto been supposed to reside exclusively in certain 
classes of birds. This is a disposition to migrate, 
which prevails among his tenants at particular sea- 
sons, generally about three weeks previous to the 
25th of May and the 22d of November. It is incal- 
culable the trouble which he and his whole race and 
kindred have, about those periods, in watching the 
motions of the tenantry. He wanders nightly like a 
ghost about “ the property ;” and if he sees a light in 
a window after midnight, he 1s thrown into an agony, 
lest a removal is contemplated. His children rise at 
different periods of the night to relieve guard; but 
even while he sleeps, he thinks he sees his vassals fly- 
ing away with their goods and chattels, in order to 
avoid being troubled about that rending misery—rent. 
If all keeps fair till term-day, he goes his rounds with 
a gracious countenance, mumbling to every tenant 
some complimentary speeches, in which the word 
“ convenient” is alone heard, but, in being heard, is 
enough. Perhaps, instead of rent, he is met with 
some flaming complaint as to the want of repairs; but 
unless he receives payment of his demands, he turns 
a deaf ear to all such memoria'ists. If payment be 
really made, then he makes it his endeavour to soothe 
the complainants as much as possible. There is no 
black so very black, nor no white so very white, but 
he will make it look a little better. The roof may 
show a breach through which the tenant can see tea 
degrees of the blue empyrean; but, in the Peghler’s 
mind, every thing may be cured by “a little plaister.” 
“A little plaister™ is his catholicon for all evils; and 
“that he will come and apply himself, some day very 
soon.” He will never admit any fault in his pro 
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, which it is beyond his own personal skill to 
ae no more than Dr Poppleton would acknow- 
ledge the existence of =e which might not be 
cured by his own pill. has been in extra- 
ordinary cases, tospeakofsuch athingas “a barrow- 
fu’ o’ bricks,” but so-very rarely, that it isnot entitled 
to euter into the estimate of his character and habits. 
We have also known the Peghler to have the art of 
thatching houses, and even, on an emergency, when 
in the last day of his shirt, to a? either 
for the benefit of himself, or one of his neighbours. 

The Peghler is always prosperous, so long as things 
depend upon his own immediate exertions and saga- 
sity, and while his children are still. as to tn 
obliged to couform to all his rules. But the unhappy 
man is almost invariably ruined by his family. He 
has beeri all his life a severe disciplinarian. Every 
Sunday, twice in the day, has he i 
of Johunies and Jennies to Mr Lothian’s, im the Veu.. 
nel, besides having, all his life, 


Morning, nichtly, 
On the questions targed them tichtly.’ 

But all is as nought when the struggling savage i 
wrrive at ripe Jockies are then set up as meal. 
dealers or builders, and Jennies are married to grocers 
and tanners. The boys carry higher heads than their 
father, but not so /ong, and the sons-in-law (as blood, 
according to the kindly Scotch adage, is thicker than 
water) obtain his scratchy, but valuable signature, 
to bills and other obligations. The gains of wisdom 
and parsimony are then squandered by folly and self- 
indulgence. Even while the family is still domiciled 
with him, he is in danger of having his good old sys- 
tem broken in upon. The youngsters see finer style 
in the dwellings of their playmates, and they begin to 
discover that their father is not the poor nnn, seems. 
The Peghler is thunderstruck, some fine morning, at 
finding his household convulsed by a general rebel- 
lion, to which the very wife of his is evidently 
not ‘ll-affected, against further breakfasts of porridge. 
The ancient dynasty [quasi dicitur mate of po- 
tatoes is tumbled from its throne; and tea, hitherto 
a thing only enjoyed clandestinely when he was from 
home, sets up its unblushing front every evening, os 
if it had a title of a thousand years’ standing. I is 
in vain that he struggles against these innevations. 
He is brought to submission, like Gulliver among the 
Lilliputians, by the very multitude of his enemies. 
He might seize a Jock or a Jenny, as Gulliver could 
have done by half a score of his minute foes, but what- 
ever punishment he could inflict would be revenged 
twenty-fold by the myriad shafts of ridicule, and re- 
monstrance, and complaint, which would have in- 
stantly been directed against him. At length the 
poor Peghler, after a manful resistance, is obliged to 
give in with a good grace; and Tea, the arch-fiend 
of his former dreams, reigns supreme. 

From such causes as these the Peghler often ends 
where he commenced—a very poor man; but yet the 
case is often far otherwise. Perhaps his eldest son is 
reared a baker. The youth is steady and active. 
The moment he is out of his apprenticeship, he mar- 
ries his master’s daughter, and the two swarm eff to 
set up in some new street, about the outskirts ef the 
New Town. Little stock is required to set up a 
baker. Two pounds buy a beg of flour, and no more 
is required to begin with. The wife is established in 
asmell back reom, with a window of two panes look- 
ing into the front shop; and there she sits, looking 
through her loop-hole of retreat on the werld that 
passes by, unless when called upon to attend to her 
customers. In the evenings, if you happen to drop 
in to buy any thing for your children, you get a peep 
throug) that loop-hole, unless it be altogether covered 
by its curtain of green baize, of such a comfortable 
tea-table as makes you envy the happy lot of the son 
of the Peghler. Or perhaps the honest baker him- 
self appears in his door, with his red cowl pushed 
back from his brow, and is engaged in discussing, 
amidst a crowd of neighbours, some knotty subject 
that has just been started by the Scotsman or the 
Chronicle. He is redolent of warm and his 
wife is just washing the “tea things” in the back- 
room. His broad hearty laugh, the expression of a 
mind at ease with itself, and happy with all around 
it, is heard occasionally over the debate; and if a 
customer chances to enter, the transaction is in 
general so simple, that it does not interrupt his argu- 
ment, but he continues speaking to his friends at 
the door, from the far recesses of the shop, till he is 
enabled, by the conclusion of the business, to resume 
his station in the threshold. The Peghler watches 
and rejoices over the good behaviour of this worthy 
son, with a gratulation of spirit inconceivably t. 
He loves the children (for bakers always have its of 
children) far better than do their father or mother ; 


And so I leave the Peghler to his. repese. 


| POPULAR INFORMATION ON SCIENCE. 
HAIL. 

I Tis countsy which we have the good fortune to in- 
habit is certainly, to a considerable extent, free from 
those terrible tempests which so frequently lay waste. 
and desolate other regions of the globe. But notwith- 
‘standing this, thunder-storms and hail-storms occa- 
sionally occur in Britain, which, although of short 
duration, do much local injury. Before the occurrence 
of suel a storm, all the elements of nature seem dis- 
turbed. Birds, as if warned of an impending calamity, 
seek shelter in forests or in the crevices of rocks. Cat- 
tle of all descriptions appear alarmed, and betake 
themselves to their sheds, or seek protection beneath 
the branches of trees. The clouds increase in size, 
‘and become heavy and black ; they appear agitated ; 
are hurried swiftly through the air; and often seem 
to rush against each other, until at length, as if un- 
able to sustain their burthen any longer, the hail is 
precipitated with violence to the earth. During this 
time, darkness thick as night often prevails; thun- 
‘der is heard to roll along in heavy vollies ; the most 
vivid forked lightning is seen; and the wind, as if 
striving for the mastery, not unfrequently sweeps 
along as. in a hurricane, tearing down the boughs of 
trees, and uprooting them from the soil in which they 
were fixed. At length, after raging some time, the 
storm abates; the thunder and lightning cease; the 
wind sinks; the hailstones decrease in size; rain 
succeeds ; the clouds break, and no trace remains of 
the storm, excepting in the devastation it may have 
oceasioned. Such are the phenomena—often impres- 
sive, and amounting to sublimity—which attend the 
occurrence of violent hail-storms; having premised 
which, we proceed to consider more particularly the 
origin and nature of hail. 

Hail is unquestionably formed by the congelation of 
vapour in the higher regions of the atmosphere ; and 
this arises from the warmer air in which the vapour 
was suspended mixing suddenly with an intenseiy cold 
current of air. Hail is generally defined to be frozen 
rain ; but it differs from ice in this, that the hailstones 
are not formed of single pieces of ice, but of small par- 
ticles agglutinated together, some of which are very 
hard, like perfect ice, while others are soft as snow, 
or resemble snow that has been hardened by frost. 
When hailstones are broken open, or cut across, they 
are sometimes within found to be of a spongy struc- 
ture ; sometimes the interior presents a very beautiful 
radiated appearance, and not unfrequently exhibits 
regular and very remarkable concentric plates. Ge- 
nerally, the centre of the hailstone is harder than its 
surface, and occasionally presents us with a nucleus, 
or sort of core, imbedded in which, bits of straw, wood, 
and earth, have been found ; substances which, it may 
be presumed, were elevated from the surface of the 
earth by the action of a whirlwind, or some similar 
meteor. Hailstones vary much in shape: they are 
generally oval or round, but sometimes thin, flat, ir- 
regularly globular, angular, pyramidal, occasionally 
irregular, having a central point whence proceed nu- 
merous icy spiculz, like rays in all directions; and, 
also, although more rarely, they have appeared as six- 
sided prisms A few years ago, a tremendous storm 
occurred in Gloucestershire, the most remarkable cir- 
cumstance attending which, was the bail-shower by 
which it was accompanied. “It may be doubted,” 
says the Atheneum, “ whether such a name as hail be 
applicable, for the masses of ice which fell in places 
where the storm most fiercely raged, bore no resem- 
blance to hailstones in magnitude or formation, most 
of them being of a very irregular shape, broad, fla, 
ana ragged, and many measuring nine inches in cir- 


and “y in their trn, would not give their a cumference ; they appeared like fragnients of a vast 
or 


father twenty of their more immediate parents. 
As they sit on his knee, they ask him innumerable 

tions about his watch, and its many chains, and 

seal, and its sixpence, and its little shell ; and occa- 
sionally, when they are “ gude bairns,” he will eve 
allow t to see the inside of the wonderful machine 
They entertain a most reverential respect for a par- 
ticular eae in his large spotted woollen vest, in 
which “y know he keeps halfpence. That pocket 
seems to them the most estimable and glorious object 
in the whole world; and they cannot see him bring 
hie hand so much as near it, without a fluttering tre- 
wor of expectation, almost amounting to delirium. 


plate of ice broken into small masses by its descent 
towards the earth.” On the 4th of June, in the year 
1814, hail fell at Cincinnati in North America, the 
pieces of which are described, in the account read to 
the Literary and Philosophical Society of New York, 
as having been apparently “aggregated of numerous 
others, which were likewise composed of smaller ones, 
while some of more than ordinary size appeared sin- 
gle, as if they had been snowballs immersed in water, 
and refrozen.” 

Hailstones vary considerably in size—from that of a 
nullet seed to that of a pigeon’s egg—the smaller gene- 
rally falling in the more northern climates, the larger 


im the south of E 


came on, the stones not falling perpendicularly, but 
at angle of 45°, and so large that you would have 
taken them for the pieces of mortar of a roof falling 
down. I could not believe my own eyes; many of 
the stones were larger than a man’s fist, and I ob. 
served, too, that several of these were only fragments 
of larger pieces. When I could safely venture my hand 
out of the door of the house to which I had very 
opportunely retired for shelter, I took up one, and 
found it to weigh more than five ounces by a common 
aed of scales. Its shape was very irregular, and it 

ad three principal horns as big as the thumb, and al- 
most as long, projecting from the nucleus, on which 
they were collected. I have been credibly informed 
that a hailstone at St Germaine’s weighed more than 
three pounds, and after this I know not what sur. 
passes belief.” 

It is related, that, during the wars of Louis th: 
Twelfth in Italy, in 1510, there was for some time a 
horrible darkness, after which the clouds broke ints 
thunder and lightning, and there fell hailstones of 
one hundred pounds weight. Hailstones of such ex- 
traordi magnitude and weight as this are cer- 
tainly not known in this country; but they have fre- 
quently fallen as large as pigeons’ eggs, and with a 
force that has done considerable mischief. On the 
19th of May 1809, a severe hail-storm occurred in the 
neighbourhood of London. The hailstones that fell 
were many of them a full inch in diameter. Such 
was the velocity with which they were precipitated, 
that in many instances a clear round hole was left in 
the glass they pierced. “ The water of the river (says 
the account), lashed by the hail and raised by the 


than waves with breakers. The damage done was so 
great, that a London newspaper estimated it at 200,009 
squares of glass, broken in sashes, skylights, conserva- 
tories, oratories, hot-houses, &c., besides the injury 
done to the crops in fields and gardens. The foliage 
of large elms was cut off, and scattered on the ground 


him; and meteoric stones, which are no larger, bury 
themselves deep in the ground, and have been known 
even to force themselves through ——— of a house, 
and penetrate some inches into cellar ground. 
But the truth seems to be, that hailstones, in the pro- 
igen of their descent, acquire additional magnitude. 

t is probable that the largest commences its forma 
tion. with a small nucleus, which receives continual 
accessions of frozen vapour in its descent to the 
ground. This accession of vapour is derived from 
matter in a state of rest, which has to be put in 
motion by the falling body, which thus, in every stage 
of its progress, has its own speed retarded. The ve- 
locity, therefore, which it would acquire in — is 
overcome or lost by the resistance it meets with in 
communicating motion to so large a quantity of 
matter as that which composes its accretions. Ac- 
cordingly, hailstones are found to be smaller on the 


valleys ; because, not falling so far, they do not aug. 
ment their size by the addition of successive layers of 
congealed watery vapour.* The force, however, with 
which hailstones to the earth, is often very con- 
siderable. In August 1813, a division of British in- 
fantry, descending the Pyrenees, was overtaken by & 
violent hail-shower, which lasted twenty minutes, and 
created more alarm among its victims than the ap- 
proaching contest. The hailstones varied in size from 
that of a bean to that of a hen’s egg, and were tran- 
sparent masses of ice, round in form, with icicles ex- 
tending from their surface about the length and 
thickness of the prongs of acommon silver fork. “TI 
am induced to believe,” says Mr Stewart, who was 


© See an excellent Memoir on the Causes and Phenomena of 
by, Professor Olmeted, Silliman’s American Journal, vol 
x 


wind, resembled a cauldron boiling violently, rather - 


tops of mountains than in the neighbouring plains or 
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K Their first breeches have ali along been hanselled by ee 
' the Peghler, and indeed every successive pair since ; | Seotland which have been found to weigh five ounces; 
q and, in fact, they are so often treated by him in this | im North America they have been picked up ighing 
} way, that their ideas of “ and “ half- fifteen ounces; and in October &, 1831, one fell ct 
j pence”’ are inseparable. Constantinople which weighed more than @ pound 
| “Thad long. refused,” observes Volney, im his Vie« 
; of the Climate, &c. of America, “to credit the exis:- 
ence of those hailstones said to weigh ounces, and 
even pounds, of which newspapers and travellers too 
| frequently speak. Br t the storm of the I3th of July 
1788 affords me the conviction of my own senses. I way 
at Ponchartrain, ter -niles from Versailles ; and goin 
to see a sheep-walk at six o’clock in the morning, i 
found the rays of the sun intolerably scorching ; tha 
{ air was calm and suffocating, that is, it was extremely 
- rarefied ; the sky was without a cloud, yet I hear! 
a four or five claps of thunder. About a quarter after 
seven, acloud appeared in the south-west, and thena 
7 very brisk wind arose. In a few mirutes, the cloud 
filled the horizon, and speeded toward the zenith with 
an increase of the wind; and a hail-storm sudden! 
} | to a furlong’s distance to leeward; and fruit trees, 
' besides being thus stript, received wounds in their 
— bark which were visible long after.” It is calculated 
s] that a single drop of water, the diameter of which is 
only the one-thousandth of an inch, will, in descend- 
+e ing through tue air, acquire a velocity of nine or ten 
i : feet every second ; wherefore it is less ee that ’ 
| hailstones of such magnitude and — should oc- | 
casionally prove destructive, not o to delicate 
| plants, but even to animals ; 
ordinary size of a hailstone, were it to fall from the 
k | mouth of a well on the head of a man, would kill 
i 
| | 
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— “that the hail had been twice as large in the 
er 


7 regions of the atmosphere and before they 
_zeached the surface of the earth, as the stones them- 
selves, and the syenle or icicles on their surface, had 
all the appearance of being partially melted down b 
heat. Fortunately the tzoops had their backs to the 
gtorm, else many of tiem must have lost their eyes, 
and been otherwise maimed from the weight of the 
stones, and the force with which they fell. I have 
heard some of the men say their tin kettles were 
dinged or dimpled by the shower ; and I am induced 
to believe so, from the circumstance of my having 
been rendered lame for twenty-four hours, by one of 
them falling on my foot. The rattling of these stones 
en ‘the canteens and kettles of the men, and their 
ually increasing in size, for some time rendered 
e scene truly alarming, even to those who had been 
in the daily habit of exposing their lives to the dan- 
gers of war.” * 
. Hail-storms occur principally in the temperate re- 
gions of the globe; they appear less often between the 
tropics, and may be almost said to be unknown in the 
frigid zone, where the only substance which falls re- 
sembling hail is described by Captain Scoresby as 
consisting of “ a white porous spherical concretion, 
of a light snowy texture.” The reason assigned for 
the frequency of hail-storms in temperate climates, is, 
that the air in these regions is often in a high state of 
electricity, for which reason the hail-showers are, as 
we have already observed, so frequently accompanied 
by thunder and lightning. France, owing probably 
to its situation between the Alps and Pyrenees, is, es- 
pecially in its southern districts, liable to the most se- 
vere and disastrous hail-storms: indeed, the distress 
they occasioned was so great, that the attention of 
scientific men was directed to the phenomena of these 
storms, for the purpose of their suggesting or devising 
some means to avert, if possible, the calamities they 
so frequently occasioned. Accordingly, proceeding 
on the supposition that these hail-storms were occa- 
sioned by the unequal distribution and accumulation 
of electric fluid in the atmosphere, they proposed draw- 
ing off the fluid by means of rods, similar to those by 
which public buildings are protected from the effects 
of lightning. The Linnean Society of Paris, after 
eausing numerous experiments to be instituted, ascer- 
tained the efficacy of these hail-rods in protecting the 
adjacent district from the injuries produced by these 
storms. In the Annals of that Society, it is stated, 
that “ the hail-road, or paragréle, has for several 
occasioned much inquiry on the Continent, 
and has engaged the particular attention of that So- 
ciety. In many districts, which were formerly, year 
after year, devastated by hail, the instrument has been 
adopted with complete success, while, in neighbour- 
ing districts not protected by hail-rods, the crops have 
been damaged as usual.” fusion, it has been 
@timated by this Society, from numerous experi- 
ments made in different districts, that “ if these hail- 
rods were established through the whole of France, it 
would occasion an annual saving to the revenue of 
fifty millions of francs.” A curious and ingenious 
method of averting the recurrence of these formidable 
storms, was introduced by the Marquis of Cheviers, a 
naval officer living on his estate at Vaurenard, who, 
having recollected to have seen the explosion of guns 
Tesorted to at sea for the purpose of di ing stormy 


dispersing 
‘clouds, resolved to attempt a similar method to dissi- 


te hail-storms. For this purpose, he made use of 
es of gunpowder, which he caused to be fired from 
the heights on the approach of a storm. This had the 
happiest effects ; and by this means he continued, un- 
til his death, to preserve his lands from their ravages, 
while the neighbouring villages were frequently sadly 
desolated. He consumed annually for this purpose 
between 200 and 300 lbs. of mining powder. The in- 
habitants of the neighbouring communes, convinced 
of the excellence of the practice, adopted it, as did 
many others, in which we believe this preventive 
measure is still had recourse to. In the commune of 
Flewry, they use a mortar, which carries a pound of 
te at a charge, and it is generally upon the 
ights, and before the clouds have had time to accu- 
mulate, that they make the explosions. 
In this country, hail-showers occur generally du 
warmer seasons of the r, and the weather af- 
terwards becomes cooler ; they are, however, of rare 
Occurrence during winter, if we except asprinkling of 
smal] opaque grains, which indicate the approach of 
severer cold, and are found in the morning on the 
hardened ground or frozen ponds. Tne account of 
the devastation occasioned by violent hail-storms, even 
in Britain, cannot fail to strike with awe the reflect- 
ing mind ; but it is not to be forgotten, that, while 
inflict so much local injury, they are of essential 
#ervice in equalizing the electrical state of the atmo- 
sphere, and in destroying subtile contagious poisous, 
which generate the most distressing and fatal epidemic 
In some European provinces that were vi- 
sited by the cholera, which excited lately so much 
alarm among all classes of society, after heavy hail- 
storms, accompanied by thunder and lightning, the 
disease entirely disappeared. Thus the apparent evils, 
and the sorrows which it pleases the inscrutable wis- 
dom of Providence to inflict on us, are often only the 
mysterious means by which the most heneficent designs 
accomplished. In every walk of nature—no 
Batter through what particular path of science we 
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proceed—all the knowledge that human sagacity can 
reveal tends to establish one t moral axiom, that 
“all things which we behold are full of blessings.” 
In the beautiful language of Wordsworth, f 
“* The silver shower, whose reckless burthen weighs « 
Too heavily upon the lily’s head, 
Still leaves a saving moisture at its root.” 


THE ARETHUSA. 
** Come all ye jolly sailors bold, 
Whose hearts are form’d in honour’s mould, 
And | a story will unfold— 
Hurra for Arethusa !” 

Tuart was the ship—she was one of the fleetest of the 
fleet—sailed like a witch, and sat on the water like a 
duck. Why, she could do any thing but speak, and 
all her crew had thejr hearts in their right places :— 
there was no fumbling for ‘em in their hats, or search- 
ing ’em out of their pockets when they came into ac- 
tion. No, no; their hearts always beat to quarters, 
to the tune of “‘ Rule Britannia ;” and then their arms 
were sure to gain the day. The old Harry-thusers 
were all well known at every sea-port town in the 
kingdom ; and no sooner did the blind fiddlers see 
any of ‘em come into a room, than there was an ex- 
tra expenditure of rosin and cat-gut upon the old tune. 
Didn’t Lord Exmouth command them (in 1800) when 
they took the French squadron off Ireland? To be 
sure he did; though he warn’t a lord then; and a 
pretty day’s work they had of it. Howsomever, th 
gained the day, as most of the Jehus about Plymou 
can testify. Five on ’em bought a coach, horses and 
all, and then hired the coachman for three days to 
drive about—but all hands kept upon deck, and left the 
inside empty ; for what was the use of skulking under 
hatches in fine weather? So, d’ye see, they stowed 
the craft well with grog and "bacca—got all snug, with 
a fiddler forward, and an organ-grinder abaft, and 
carried on between Plymouth and Dock during the 
whole time they stopped on shore. Ah, them were 
the days! when a sailor had no trouble in getting rid 
of his money; but now he can’t gather as much as 
would jingle upon a tomb-stone; and if he does have 
a sixpence or two, he is obliged to drive it up in a\cor- 
ner of his pocket to catch it! 

I can remember coming up from Portsmouth once, 
on a fortnight’s leave; there were seven or eight of 
us, and among the rest was Jack Transom, of the ould 
Harry. Well, d'ye see, he’d nearly three hundred 
pounds prize y about him, and which way to 
spend it he didn’t know. Seven years had elapsed 
since his feet had touched the shore, and he was like 
a wild fellow. Every house he came to, a fresh buc- 
ket of licknum-vite was mixed for all hands, till he’d 
thoroughly set up the backstays of his heart, though 
the laniards had a taut strain on em before we made 
sail. Well, there he stood on the forecastle—on the 
roof, I mean—shouting “ Happy Jack !” flourishing 
his short stick, and waving his to the great asto- 
aishment and terror of the rusty vil It was 
night-time, and Jack would pay for all. the passen- 
gers’ suppers, so he gave the landlord a fivepounder 
of Abraham Newland’s, and told him not to mind 
change, for he hadn’t got room for it. At last he was 
completely groggy, and when we changed horses at 
Thing-em-he—I forget the name of the place—he 
would have another nip at the stuff, which hove him 
into a stark calm—till the vessel, I mean the coach, got 
into motion, and then he sprung his luff, and once 
more took his station standing on the roof, but, being 
quite tosticated, in a few minutes after we started he 
got tossed off altogether. Overboard he went, and 
came down on to the road like a lump of lead. 

Coachee rounded in the braces directly, and hove all 
aback, so that every soul landed to pick him up. “He's 

ne,” says Dick Fiferail ; “he’s outward bound— 

o-hoy, Jack !” hallooing in his ear enough to split it : 
“ Yo-hoy, shipmate, rouse out, and don’t turn in be- 
fore the hammocks are piped down!” “ Blesh ma 
heart,” cried an old Jew agent, “vatapitysh! Vere'’s 
de moneish though ?—musht take care of the moneish.” 
“No, no,” says the guard; “let his pockets alone; 
but lend usa hand to carry him back to the house.” 
A young assistant surgeon happened to be stowed in 
between decks; he felt his pulse, but gave very little 
hopes, unless a im instantly to the house. 
Indeed he thought he had already slept his cable. So 
they put him inside of the coach, and drove back 


| 


again. Here he was stretched out upon a table, and | 


the doctor overhauled his timbers, to see if there were 
any butt-ends started, or any of his precious limbs 
carried away. Howsomever, all was right, though he 
gave no signs of returning hangimation. 

Why don’t you feel his neck ?” says Dick ; “ may- 
hap his windpipe may have got a turn in it, and his 
breath is jammed in the hawse. Yo-hoy, Jack, unmuz- 
zle, my boy, and tell us whether you're dead or dumb- 
foundered. What's the useof keeping us here? He's 
gone, your honour,” turning to the surgeon, who was 
preparing to bleed him; “ he’s gone, poor fellow, and 
a most foul and unnatural death fe has had of it. Give 
us another glass of grog, landlord; and let it be stiff, 
dye hear. Bad thing that drunkenness, your ho- 
nour. Putin a little more rum, landlord ; but then, 
d’ye see, what's a sailor to do with his money, unless 
he makes it liquid? ‘Oh, that a man should put an 
enemy in his mouth to steal away his brains!" M 
sarvice to you, sir. Ke-keep us all sober, say 
Here, Jack, you loved it alive; but vour allowance is 
stopped now. Howsomever, a small drop won't hurt 


you”—and so, contrary to every one’s persuasions, he 
poured some into his mouth. Scarcely had he done 
so, when it produced a gurgling in the throat; and 
whether it was the smell or taste of the stuff, or the 
effects of bleeding, but I rather think the former, he 
opened his eyes, and faintly uttered his usual cry of 

Happy Jack!” “There,” says Dick ; “I knew, 
if any thing would bring him to, here’s the me-dickey- 
ment—it’s a key would open a locked jaw at any time.” 
“ Happy Jack !” continued the other, as he sniffed 
the with a gust; “ Happy Jack!” Well, 
see, his arm was bound up—his money was examined 
—and Jack was carried up to bed, while all hands 
returned to the coach, and made sail with a fair wind 
and a free sheet. 


At Godalming we stopped vbout half an hour, to 
freshen hawse ; and just as we were all comfortably 
berthed for the next stage, another coach came driv- 
ing in astern of us, well manned with liberty-boys, 
and cheering with all their might. As soon as they 
clapped us alongside at the inn, the first words we 
clearly distinguished were “ Happy Jack !”” and sure 
enough it was he himself, for, after a short nap, he had 
mounted the next coach, and promised the coachman 
a guinea if he would carry on and come up with his 
own ship again. This was accomplished. He boarded 
us with three cheers, in which all hands Leartily joined 
but not being quite recovered from his fall, they want- 
ed him to get inside. ‘“ No, no,” suys Jack ; “1 have 
never been used to a cabin, d’ye mind, and, mayhap, 
the gemmen and ladies (for -ve had taken up two lae 
dies at Godalming) wouldn't like such a shipmate: 
But never mind, I’m Happy Jack ; soif so be you ean 
stow me under the forecastle there, «ll well and good; 
but if not, why, then, pass the gripes round me, and 
lash me upon deck.” 

“Ya, hip,” went the coachman, and so we coiled 
Jack away in the boot, and dashed off to the tune of 
“ Jack’s alive,” which the guard played upon his 
bugle like an angel, to the admiration of all on board, 
except the old lady and Dick, who kept talking occa 
sionally through the open window. It was a de- 
lightful summer morning, and the sun shone beau- 
tifully on the dewy grass as we passed rapidly alon 
the road, hailing the convoys homeward bound, an 
now and then catching a distant glimpse of our 
consort, as he carried on to get up in our wake ; but 
a starn chase is a long chase, so we had only an op. 
portunity of just saying “‘ What cheer ? what cheer ?” 
as the coach hove-to to give the horses their water, 
and the coachman his wet. At last, both vehicles ar- 
rived at the Elephant and Casile, when “ Huppy 
Jack” roused out from his berth, looking very deplor- 
ably ; for his clothes (a new suit) were torn to pieces, 
his face bruised, and his whole frame very sore. 
Howsomever, we hired three hackney-coaches, es 
a blue jacket, on a barber's pole, for the admiral’s 
flag, and steered boldly over London Bridge, bound 
for Wapping, where we svon anchored in Bianket 
Bay, with plenty of rhino, a good supply of grog, and 
no purser to nip us on short commons. After a good 
sleep we reckoned our cash, found a great deal gone, 
particularly Jack's ; but still we mustered somewhere 
about five hundred pound, which was short!y spent 
like true British tars, to the honour and glory of old 
England, and the Harry-thusers.* 


ANTIPATHIES TO ANIMALS. 
Mayy men have strange antipathies to animals. Some 
of these are accountable, as depending upon form* 
others, profoundly mysterious in the why and the 
wherefore. All ladies fall into hysterics at the ap- 
proach of a spider. Snakes are generally objects of 
fear, rather than antipathy, from the deadly power 
which some of the species possess ; but why a beauti- 
ful lizard, a sleek mouse or a rat, should be objects @ 
antipathy, it is difficult to conjecture : elegant in form 
and harmless, they might at least be looked upon with 
complacency. The sight of a rat has been known to 
throw even the male sex into convulsions. Claude 
Prosper Juliot de Crebillon, a name conspicuous in 
the annals of French literature, was confined in the 
Bastile, in pursuance of the caprives of one of the old 
Bourbon satraps, who often shut up in dungeons the 
men of the age most conspicuous for talent, and who 
were known to promulgate unsavoury truths. One 


| night, Crebillon felt what he thought to be a cat re 


posing by his side in bed : glad of such a companion 
in that silent mansion, where to many a prisoner 
“ hope never came,” he stretched out his hand to C& 
ress it; but it ran away. The following day, when 
seated at his dinner, he saw, through the “ darkness 
visible” of his cell, an animal squatted, vis-a-vis, OB 
his table, and was soon able to perceive that it had 
long slender tail, and was not a cat, which at first he 
imagined it to be, bu: an enormous rat. He had an 
unconquerable antipathy te rats; and, springing from 
his seat, cried aloud with terror, and overturned his 
table ; the noise brought in a turnkey, who found him 


® Abridged from * Greenwich Hospital, or Naval Sketchea,™= 
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, and nearly senseless ; and it was a long time ere 
recovered himself. This animal had been the 
companion of « preceding prisoner, who had tamed it; 
and so well did the horrible solitude of the Bastile 
operate in removing the antipathy of Crebillon to these 
creatures, that at length he became reconciled to its 
company, and even shared his provisions with it. The 
case of Crebillon may serve as a useful hint for effect- 
the cure of most other antipathies to animals. 
any men have also strange antipathies to cats; 
and so strongly does the sight of them affect some in- 
dividuals, that their whole frame becomes agitated, A 
striking instance of this kind came within our own 
mal knowledge. The late Captain Logan, of 
Knockshinnock, in Ayrshire, had such an unconquer- 
able aversion to all cats, that he would not remain in 
room with one on any account whatever. We 
have known ladies to expostulate with him on the af- 
fectionate and harmless dispositions of their grimal- 
kins, vowing that they would touch nothing larger 
than a rat; bus their eloquence was invariably lost on 
the captain, who lent a deaf ear to all their pleadings. 

He could detect immediately the presence of a cat 
from smell, even although he could not possibly see it 
in the room, being under a sofa, or some such place ; 
and he uniformly insisted on its being turned out 
of the room, before he would compose himself to enter 
into conversation, 

On one occasion, while his regiment was stationed 
in Tynemouth, we happened to accompany the cap- 

n to pay a visit to the family of General R——. 
We found several visitors in the house besides the 
family. Among the rest was the late Sir C. 
G—, then commanding the northern district of 
England, and some officers of his staff. When deeply 
engaged in a political conversation on the events of 
the times, the domestic cat, a frolicsome young ani- 
mal, came scampering into the room, when the gal- 
lant captain started from his seat, and mounted a 
chair with all possible alacrity, to the no small asto- 
nishment of all present, as none of them were aware 
of his dread of cats. Every body supposed the ca 
tain had been seized with a sudden fit of lunacy; the 
ladies bounced up, several made their way towards 
the d~-, and even the two patriot generals and the 
staff-officers seemed to entertain doubts as to their 
personal safety; and, in particular, we noticed Sir 
C—& keeping an attentive watch on the handle 
of the captain's sword. In short, every countenance 
but our own bore marks of anxiety, and we langhed 
outright, to the no small displeasure of the general's 
lady, who thought it no joke, and entreated us to pa- 
cify our friend. 

We must mention, that Captain Logan was then a 
man of about thirty years of age, six feet one inch in 
height, and of a very athletic form ; so, to be subjected 
to the grasp of such an individual was no joke, as the 
general's lady expressed herself; but as we knew the 
poor captain was quite compos and harmless, we en- 
joyed the joke amazingly. The old general entreated 
of him to come down, while the captain obstinately 
refused until puss was dismissed. The general in vain 
tried to convince him of her innocent intentions, 
which increased the convictions of all present that 
tue captain was cracked. By this time all the ladies 
had made good their retreat, and some of the younger 
ones stood peeping in at the door, with the handle in 
their hand, in case of the captain trying to follow 
them. Things beginning to assume a serious aspect, 
we lifted puss, and rung the bell for a servant to re- 
move it out of the room, after which the captain de- 
scended, and in a few minutes resumed his wonted 
coolness. An explanation followed, and this irresist- 
ible infirmity of the captain's was felt, by those who 
witnessed the ludicrous scene, more with pity than 
contempt; and we will venture to say, that such was 
the impression which was made at the time, that none 
who witnessed it will ever fouget the scene. 

The inhabitants of Britain, in the mass, are haters 
of toads and frogs; while it is well known that in 
France there is a species of the latter animal which is 
considered a delicate article of food; thus verifying 
the oll proverb, that “what is one man’s meat, is 
another's poison.” 

There are not in nature two more harmless animals 
than the toad and frog; the idea which generally 
prevails, that the former is poisonous, is all a fable; 
and a dread of these creatures is instilled into us by 
the folly of nursery-maids, who hand it down with 
te care from one generation to another. There 

ave been various instances of individuals making 
ts of these animals, and they have been rewarded 

r their attentions by watching the singular manner 
in which tvey take their food, and prey upon insects 
and worms, and also from some curious experiments 
which have been tried with them. 

The tree-frog, which is a native of America, France, 
Germany, and Italy, and many other European states, 
has been kept by De Townson, who had them in a 
window, and appropriated wo their use a bow! of water, 
in which they lived. They grew quite tame ; and to two 
which he had in his possession for a considerable time, 
and were particular favourites, the doewor gave the 
names of Darnon and Musidora. In the evening, 
they sellom failed to yo into the water, unless the 
Weather was cold and damp; in which case they would 
son » aletain from entering it for a couple of 
days, When they came ont of the water, if a few 
drops vere Urrown upon the board, they always ap- 
Plied their bodies as close to it as they could; and 


from this absorption through the skin, though they 
were flaccid before, they soon again appeared plump. 
A tree-frog, that had not been in the water during 
the night, was weighed, and then immersed ; after it 
had remained half an hour in the bowl, it came out, 
and was found to have absorbed nearly half its own 
weight of water. From other experiments, it was 
discovered that these animals frequently absorbed 
nearly their whole weight of water, and that, as was 
clearly proved, by the under surface only of the body. 
They will even absorb water from wetted bloating 
paper, Sometimes they will eject water with consi- 
derable force from their bodies, to the quantity of a 
fourth part, or more, of their weight. Before the 
flies had disappeared in the autumn, the doctor col- 
lected for his favourite tree-frog, Musidora, a great 
quantity as winter provision: when he laid any of 
them before her, she took no notice of them ; but the 
moment he moved them with his breath, she sprang 
upon and ate them. Once, when flies were scarce, 
the doctor cut some flesh of a tortoise into small pieces, 
and moved them by the same means; she seized them, 
but the instant afterwards rejected them from her 
tongue. After he had obtained her confidence, she ate 
from his fingers dead as well as living flies. Frogs will 
leap at the moving of any small object ; and, like toads, 
they will also soon become sufficiently familiar to sit 
on the hand, and submit to be carried from one side 
of a room to the other, to catch flies as they settle on 
the wall. This gentleman, accordingly, made them 
his guards at Gottingen, for keeping the flies from 
his dessert of fruit, and they performed their task 
highly to his satisfaction. He has seen the small 
tree-frog eat humble-bees, but this was never done 
without some contest. They are in general obliged 
to reject them, being incommoded by their stings and 
hairy roughness; but in each attempt the bee is far- 
ther covered with the viscid matter from the frog's 
tongue, and, when thus coated, itis swallowed with 
facility. 


THE WESTMINSTER TOBACCO-BOX. 

Ir is, indeed, a pleasing truth—the people of London 
must eat their dinners, and, what is more, smoke their 
pipe and enjoy their measure of porter every day in 
their lives; so we need not have the smallest dread of 
a revolution in that quarter. But if all chance of the 
commission of an “ overt act” is thus happily avoided, 
there can be no harm, surely, in talking of what might 
be done. We have often remarked, that a great deal of 
good is done by talking. The reverse, we are aware, 
is alleged; but we know better. Nothing like a free 
unlimited talk over our wrongs; nothing like each 
man telling his neighbour what he thinks of the state 
of things. It allows a free vent to our sufferings ; and 
if we do not reap any practical benefit thereby, we at 
least think so, and that is quite enough. Now, a large 
proportion of the male population of London could not 
exist without their nightly talk. That talk they must 
and will have, in spite of all other arrangements to 
the contrary. Leaving their places of business as 
night begins to draw its sombre curtain over the world 
of streets and houses, they wend their way to their 
rendezvous or club—no, not exactly a club either; 
something between a regular club and a casual meet- 
ing ; every thing understood ; dropping in, as if by ac- 
cident, all in an easy friendly way ; the meeting being 
ordinarily constituted by the first whilf of a pipe, much 
in the same manner as an engagement commences by 
the firing of an advanced guard. The talk, after this, 
is carried on through the smoke. 

London is not what it has been in the way of clubs. 
There was a time when they were to be found of every 
description and grade, and when the caustic wit of 
Goldsmith was applied in illustration of their humours 
and follies. There are not many of these ancient fra- 
ternities now existing in vigour, the ordinary means 
of recreation having diverted attention from them, 
and ruined their prospects. Of those which do hold 
out against the encroachments of modern manners, 
none are so worthy of notice as one entitled “ The 
Past Overseers’ Society of the Parishes of Saint Mar- 
garet and Saint John the Evangelist, Westminster.” 
This association of past overseers of the poor has been 
greatly indebted for its prolonged popular existence to 
rather a singular object, namely, a lobacco-Lox, at once 
the standing subject of talk and bond of amity of the 
club. The history of this box is exceedingly curious, 
and affords an excellent commentary on the profuse 
dispensation of wealth on trifles, in the artificial state 
of society which exists within the bills of mortality. 

This wonderful tobacco-box, which, in the present 
day, ix both an object of antiquarian curiosity and an 
article of considerable intrinsic value, was originally 
a common flat horn box, of a portable size for the poc- 
ket, and bought, as tradition reports, at Horn Fair, 
for the trifling sum of fourpence. Its original pos- 
sessor was a Mr Henry Monck, who usually brought 
with him to the tavern where those persons, who, like 
himself, had served the office of overseer, oceasionally 
met to talk over and confer together upon parochial 
matters, and smoke their pipes in friendly intercourse ; 
all of which persons subsequently formed themselves 


into the above-mentioned society. Well, what did 
Mr Monck do, but present the club, in the year 1713, 
with his well-known tobacen-box, for the general use 
of the members, who, out of respect to the donor, or. 
namented it with a silver rim, on which his name wag 
engraved. It was then committed to the custody of 
the senior overseer for the time being, who transmit. 
ted it to his successor, with some additional silver or. 
nament; and this example hr | followed, with little 
intermission, for a period of 111 years, a new outer 
case being always prepared whenever farther space 
was required for ornament, the box has increased to 
the bulk of a small tea-chest, and assumed a conse. 
quent importance. In short, the tobacco-box of the 
parish of St Margaret and St John the Evangelist, is 
now one of the greatest curiosities to be found west of 
Temple Bar. 

The ornaments of the box, which have been con. 
tributed as we mention, consist of plates of silver, on 
which emblematical devices and representations of the 
memorable events of each succeeding year in the his. 
tory of this country, with appropriate inscriptions, 
and portraits of many eminent persons who have 
borne a conspicuous part in those events, are either 
embossed or engraved; so that the box, taken asa 
whole, may be said to contain a ial of some o, 
the most remarkable occurrences relating to the his. 
tory of Great Britain during the last century. But 
this is not all. So important has the box been consi. 
dered, thata folio volume has actually been published, 
detailing its history, and illustrating, by a series 0. 
highly-tinished engravings, executed by an eminent 
artist, the devices on the plates, and the gradual growth 
of the box itself, up to its present huge size.* Sure 
such a box was never before heard of, either in hea. 
then mythological lore, or the records of a Christian 
parish. 

We now turn over the leaves of this tobacco-inspired 
volume. The first picture we find represents the top 
of the original box, on which are engraved the arms 
of Westminster, with surrounding ornaments, with a 
view of the inside of the lid, exhibiting a bust of Wil. 
liam Duke of Cumberland, surmounted by the figure 
of Fame, sounding on a trumpet, as we suppose, the 
cruelties he practised after the battle of Culloden. At 
the base of the pedestal lie bound two human figures, 
as if prepared for sacrifice ; one of them a miserable 
Highlander, with a broken claymore at his feet; the 
other an old wigged gentleman, probably designed for 
Lord Lovat. Turning from this dismal memorial, 
which, however, was the work of Hogarth, we come 
to the second plate, exhibiting the botcom of the box, 
on which is engraved a figure emblematic of Charity, 
surrounded avith finely chased ornaments. This plate 
also shows a hand tobace pper of mother-of. 
pearl, with silver chain; also a protile of the box. The 
box being now completely covered with ornaments, a 
case is next provided, whereon to display the taste o. 
the overseers. The third plate represents the top 
and inside of this case. The top is the representation 
of the fire-works exhibited in St James's Park on oc. 
casion of the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, 1749; the in- 
side shows the engagement which took place between 
the English and French fleets off Ushant, on the 12th 
of July 1778—the former commanded by Admiral 
Keppel, the latter by Count d’Orvilliers ; below this 
sea-fight is the scene of the court-martial, held at the 
instance of Sir Hugh Palliser, the rear-admiral, on the 
conduct of Admiral Keppel in that action, by whick 
he was most honourably acquitted. The fourth plate 
shows the inside bottom of the case, with the portrait 
of the notorious John Wilkes, with the date 1767. 
Plates five and six exhibit a projection of the rim, or 
body of the case, which appears beautifully ornamented 
in silver work, and comprises the names of a number 
of the overseers. 

The next, or seventh plate, represents the box ina 
new stage. It has now got another case of a size 
larger than the former. On the top of this second 
case is the picture of a meeting of the governors and 
directors of the poor, assembled in the board-room 
administering relief. There is a fine air of the last 
century about the scene here represented. The figures 
are in old-fashioned dresses, with cocked hats, wigs, 
and queues, large silver buckles in the shoes, and dress- 
ed frills at the wrists. The date below is 1783, and the 
names of the churchwardens for the time—now at 
their place of rest in the hallowed precincts of St 
Margaret’s—are neatly inscribed round the edge. The 
eighth plate, which succeeds, is one of the finest of the 
whole. It depicts the inside, top, and bottom of the 
second case. On the former is a well-executed small 
picture, representing the altar-piece of St Margaret's 
Church, being the Supper at Emmaus, in Lasso-relievo, 
by Alkin, from a painting by Titian; the bottom ex- 
hibits St John the Evangelist in the wilderness, aye 
proached by an eagle ; below is a view of St Marga- 
ret’s Church, and the date 1789. The ninth plate is 
of the outside bottom of the second case, and contains 
a plain gold medallion of the head of George the Thi rd, 
with an inscription re the general illu- 
mination on the restoration of his health. Plate ten 
and eleven is the projection of the rim or body of the 


® This ingenious and certainly curious work, from whieh these 
facts are wleaned, bears as its nmprint—* London: Printed and 
Published by I. Clark, 27, Dartmouth Street, Westminster, 1824 
We have a strong suspicion that Mr Clark must be a past oversee? 
of St Margret and St John the Evangelist; and, therefore, so 
far inspired with the pious and patriotic design of furnishing the 
world with a pictorial history and description of the great heite 
luvin of the parish, 
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gecond case, which appears covered with rich orna- 
mental chasings in silver. 

The box now assumes a new aspect. A third case 
is added, and, from being round or oval, it becomes 
octagonal in shape. On the top of this third case is 

nted the figure of Justice trampling on Fraud, 
th Westminster Abbey and St Margaret’s Church 


4m the background. This scene, being emblematic 


of a singular incident in the pase 5 of the box, de- 
gerves particular notice. At one of the meetings of 
the society in the spring of the year 1793, when it 
was the duty of the ex-overseer to deliver the box and 
its appurtenances, he refused to give up his charge, 
and stated, as a reason for such conduct, that the 
vestry had refused to pass his accounts, and pay the 
balance alleged to be due to him, and threatened the 
society with the entire destruction of this valuable 
deposit, if they should me to compel its restora- 
tion. Persisting in his refusal, an action was brought 
against him for recovery of the box. A bill in Chan- 
cery being filed against him, on the 5th of March 1796 
the cause came ou before Lord Chancellor Lough- 
borough, who, after having heard the arguments of 
counsel on both sides, decreed that the box and cases 
should be restored to the plaintiffs. This interesting 
action at law is delineated in the fourteenth plate, by 
a view of the Court of Chancery, with the inscription 
above, in the words of the Chancellor, “ Restore the 
Box to the Past Overseers’ Society.” 

The next plate that interests us is No. 16, showing 
the bottom of the third case, on which is drawn a 
naval engagement between his Majesty’s ship St Fio- 
renzo, of 36 guns, and the French frigate Pied- 
montaise, of 50 guns, on 6th, 7th, and 8th of March 
1808. In this warm and protracted contest, the Bri- 
tish, as usual, were victorious. Plate 17 commemo- 
rates the battle of the Nile, and conquest of Egypt, 
with the inscription, “ The United Kingdom at peace 
with all the world, 1802.” Below is the figure of 
Plenty pouring the contents of her Cornucopia into 
the lap of Britannia. Plate 18 exhibits two octagonal 
divisions, and is a great effort; here is represented 
aview of Charing Cross, the Duke of Northumber- 
land’s house in the background, and, in front, the 
heralds and attendants proclaiming the peace of 1802; 
also, a view of the interior of Westminster Hall, at 
the time the St Margaret and St John’s volunteers 
are attending divine service at the drum-head: the 
elap-trap in this device is admirable. Plate 19 shows 
the China fleet repulsing the French squadron in 
1801 ; also a portrait of Lord Nelson, with appro- 

riate emblems, indicating the national grief at his 
an. The plates which follow are all commemora- 
tive of distinguished characters, or national events. 
We have the portraits of Pitt and Fox; a view of 
Westminster Abbey, on the occasion of the jubilee 
in 1899; figures emblematic of the characters of the 
deceased George the Third, and Duke of Kent; the 
coronation of George the Fourth; the bombardment 
of Algiers by Lord Exmouth ; the battle of Waterloo; 
portraits of the Princess Charlotte and her Majesty 
Queen Caroline ; the visit of George the Fourth to 
Scotland, in which his Majesty is dressed in the garb, 
and possesses all the air of a Highland porter ; the in- 
terior of the House of Peers during the trial of the 
Queen, and portrait of the Duke of Wellington. 
Lastly, in Plate 34 we have a view of the bottom of 
the outside case of the box, delineating the anniver- 
sary meeting of the society, with the churchwarden 
giving the “charge” previous to delivering the box 
to the succeeding overseer: Date, 1824. 

The ceremony which attends the annual trans- 
mission of the box and cases from one overseer to 
another, testifies, in the strongest manner, the solici- 
tude of the society for the preservation of this famous 
tobacco-box. This ceremony takes place after din- 
ner (for, as we observed once before, no public busi- 
ness can be transacted in England without a dinner), 
at the general meeting which is held upon the ap- 
pointment of the new overseers. At this, as well as 
all other meetings of the society, the senior church- 
warden of St Margaret’s parish presides, who, after 
having proposed some of the usual toasts, demands the 
restoration of the box and its appurtenances. This 
demand having been complied with, the secretary pro- 
ceeds to examine and report whether they are in as 

state as when delivered, whether any ornament 
as been added, and whether the original box contains 
the proper quantity of tobacco. If the report be satis- 
factory, the box is then placed before the chairman, 
who pr »poses for a toast, “ The late overseers of the 
poor, with thanks to them for their care of the box 
and the additional ornament.” The is then 
made to the new custodier as follows :—“ This box, 
and the several cases, are the property of the Past 
Overseers’ Society, and delivered into your custod 
and care, wpon condition that they are produced at all 
parochial entertainments which you shall be invited 
to, or have a right to attend, and shall contain three 
fae of tobacco at the least, under the penalty of six 
les of claret. And also, upon further condition 
that you shall restore the box, with the several cases 
belonging to it, to the society in as good state as the 
same now are, with some additional ornament, at the 
next meeting thereof, after you shall go out of office, 
or sooner if demanded, under the penalty of two hun- 
dred guineas.” The chairman then proposes as a 
toast, “the new overseers,” wishing them health to 


ge through their office, which well-meaning toast con- 
the coreneny.” 
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Kind reader, you have now had an account of a 
tobaceo-box, perhaps the most wonderful of its kind 
in ex stence, and of which you could have no previous 
conce tion. Altogether, such a remarkable object is 
calculated to create a deep impression on our minds, 
of the exceeding artificiality of life in and about the 
metropolis, as well as of the profuse dispensation of 
wealth on objects intrinsically of no value, and which 
are only esteemed for their antiquity, or the associa- 
tion of ideas connected with their history. But wh 
need we moralize on the subject? Fare thee wel 
thou hale and hearty old club of Past Overseers. Long 
may your members smoke their pipes of an evening 
in the back parlour of the Swan, in Bridge Street, and 
drink in substantial stout, or some other pleasing and 
constitutional tipple, success and increase to the an- 
cient tobacco-box of the parish of St Margaret and 
St John the Evangelist. 


DREAMS. 

A CONSIDERATION that weighs strongly with many 
people in making them attach credit to the super- 
natural origin of dreams, is their being repeated more 
than once. “ Idle fantasies,” such people acknow- 
ledge, ‘do frequently haunt our slumbers ; but they 
pass rapidly, and are succeeded by others equally vain 
and equally fleeting. It is a different case, however, 
when a series of well-defined impressions is not only 
presented once to the mind, but, as if to make sure of 
producing an effect, visits our sleep twice, and even a 
third time. This recurrence of dreams certainly can- 
not be casual, but plainly indicates that they are sent 
by some guardian power, with a design to convey 
some useful warning.” To this it may be replied, 
that any thought which dwells with peculiar weight 
on the mind returns to it with proportionate frequency. 
If we dread the occurrence of some event, our fears, 
banished at intervals, perpetually re-assert their sway. 
We do not ascribe this to any supernatural interpo- 
sition: it is nothing but the operation of the mental 
constitution proper to our nature. Let us suppose 
that a friend should address us thus: “ I am certain 
of making my fortune now in a very short period—I 
have been assured of the fact in a miraculous manner.” 
To the question, “ How ?” his reply is, “ How! why 
I have hoped it three times to-day, to be sure; and, 
though, if the idea had only struck me once, it must, 
of course, have been acknowledged to have come in 
the ordinary train of association, yet, having presented 
itself again and again, it cannot be denied that it 
springs from some being of a higher order, and con- 
veys an intimation that wed be confidently relied 
upon.” What should we think of this augury ? And 
yet it may truly be said to be more rational than that 
afforded by the repetition of dreams. These being 
for the most part of the same contexture with our 
waking thoughts, impress us vividly in proportion to 
the vividness of the hopes or fears to which they re- 
late, and recur in the same manner, and for the same 
reasons, as our reflections by day. 

Then airy phantoms a mixed scene displa 

Of what we heard, ot saw, or wish'd, by day— 

For memory those images retains 

Which passion formed ; and still the strongest reigns.” 

This view of the subject will, however, be more 
fully unfolded, as well as more pleasingly, tothe reader, 
by attending to a few examples, which, that it may 
not be supposed they are related in a manner to suit 
our own particular theory, we take, as they are re- 
ported by other writers. In the following instance it 
will be seen that the dream was not only repeated, 
but it was repeated a certain number of times. 1t was 
related in a letter to the Editor of Blackwood’s Ma- 
gazine in 1826 

“ Being in company the other day, when the con- 
versation turned upon dreams, I related one, which, 
as it happened to my own father, I can answer for the 
perfect truth of it. About the year 1731, my father, 
Joseph D’Acre, Esq. of Kirklinton, in the county of 
Cumberland, came to Edinburgh to attend the classes, 
having the advantage of an uncle in the regiment 
then in the Castle, and remained under the protection 
of his uncle and aunt, Major and Mrs Griffiths, dur- 
ing the winter. When spring arrived, Mr D’Acre 
and three or four young gentlemen from England (his 
intimates) made parties to visit all the neighbouring 
places about Edinburgh—Roslin, Arthur's Seat, Craig- 
millar, &c. &c. Coming home one evening from 
some of those places, Mr D’Acre said, ‘We have 
made a party to go — to Inchkeith to-morrow, 
if the morning is fine, and have bespoke our boat ; we 
shall be off at six.’ . No objection on made, they 
separated for the night. 

“ Mrs Griffiths had not been long asleep till she 
screamed out in the most violent, agitated manner, 
* The boat is sinking; save, oh save them!’ The Ma- 
jor awakened her, and said, ‘ Were you uneasy about 
the fishing party?” ‘Oh no,’ she said, ‘I had not 


once thought of it.’ She then composed herself, and 
soon fell asleep again. In about another hour, she 
cried out, in a dreadful fright, ‘I see the boat is going 
down.’ The Major again awoke her, and she said, 


* It has been owing to the other dream | had; for I 
feel no uneasiness about it.’ After some conve: 
they both fell sound asleep; but no rest could be ob.- 
tained for her. In the most extreme agony she 
screamed, ‘ They are gone, the boat is sunk!’ W 
the Major awakened her, she said, ‘ Now I cannot 
rest; Mr D’Acre must not go; for I should he 
go, I would be miserable till his return: the thoughts 
of it —_ almost kill me.’ 

“ She instantly arose, threw on her wrappin 
went to his bed-side, for his room was nant theron 
and with great difficulty she got his promise to remain 
at home. ‘ But what am I to say to my young friends, 
whom I was to meet at Leith at six o'clock ?? ‘ With 
great truth you may say your aunt is ill, for I am so 
at present. Consider you are an only son, under our 
protection; and should any thing happen to you, it 
would be my death.” Mr D'Acre immediately wrote 
a note to his friends, saying he was prevented joining 
them, and sent his servant with it to Leith. The 
morning came in most beautifully, and continued so 
till three o’clock, when a violent storm arose, and in 
an instant the boat and all that were in it went to the 
bottom, and were never more heard of, nor was any 
part of it ever seen. 

“ I often heard the story from my father, who al. 
ways added, ‘ It has not made me superstitious; but 
with awful gratitude I never can forget, my life, by 
Providence, was saved by a dream.” 

The above dream of Mrs Gritliths is one easily ace 
counted for. The young man was an only son, under 
her charge, and about to make an excursion upon the 
water—a circumstance than which nothing is more 
likely to excite alarm in the mind of a lady, when 
those in whom she takes a deep interest are concerned. 
The possibility of some accident was almost sure to 
alarm her, and it was very natural that the idea of 
danger should return in her sleep. It was, however, 
with a degree of indistinctness frequently observable 
in dreams; for though she had the idea of a boat 
sinking, it was not connected with the fishing party 
in which her young friend was about w engage. At 
first she was no doubt ashamed to yield to the influ. 
ence of imaginary terror; and it was not till the same 
vision had disturbed her for the third time, that she 
gave way to her fears, and acknowledged that she 
could not rest till she had dissuaded Mr D'Acre from 
his intended excursion. 

There is nothing unaccountable in her having the 
same dream three times. If we allow that any circum. 
stance which takes a strong hold upon the mind is likely 
to present itself, though frequently not in a distinct 
shape, in our sleep, why should it not do so more than 
once? and if twice, why not thrice ? The reason why 
dreatas are not ly repeated beyond this number 
of times, we shall see presently. From the times of an- 
tiquity, it has been a tenet of superstition universally 
received, that “ luck lies in odd numbers,” and the 
number three was peculiarly hallowed in heathen my- 
thology. Jove’s thunderbults were three-forked,” 
says the Delphin commentator on Virgil. “ Neptune's 
sceptre was three-pronged ; Pluto's watch-dog hud three 
heads; there were three Fates—three Furies; the same 
god was known under the three names, Apollo, Sol, 
and Liber ; Diana is called the three-faced virgin, be- 
cause she was Diana upon earth, Luna in heaven, and 
Hecate in the infernal regions, and was worshipped in 

laces where three roads met.” Nothing is more fami- 
iar to every schoolboy than all these instances of the 
mystic virtues supposed to be lodged in this number. 
The same superstition has descended to our own times, 
nay, it has been incorporated into our very language, 
and we speak of being thrice-happy or thrice-wretched, 
in order to express the utmost intensity of felicity or 
misery. At times, when the mind is cool and col- 
lected, no one acknowledges that any uncommon effi- 
cacy resides in one number more than another; but 
when the mind is excited, impulse and habit rule 
every thing; and in the case of a dream, which, in it. 
self, most people are disposed to look upon in some 
sort as a preternatural visitation, its occurring a third 
time is an accessory circumstance calculated to pro- 
duce a still stronger belief that we have been under 
the influence of some unseen power. The person, 
therefore, who has dreamed three times, con.monl 
acts upon the warning supposed to be thus ntti | 
as Mrs Griffiths did in the instance before us; and 
having taken some step to relieve the mind of the 
anxiety pressing upon it, the sleep is no age haunted 
by recurring fears. If some persuasion of the mystic 
nature of a thrice-dreamed dream had not prompted 
Mrs Griffiths to proceed to the bedside of her youn 
ward, ard obtain his promise to remain at home—i 
without doing this, she had again composed herself to 
sleep, it is almost certain that she would have had the 
same dream a fourth time, and so on to other repetiv 
tions, until the fantasy exhausted itself, and the power 
of sleep effectually overpowered her. 

But, farther: This dream affords an opportunity of 
accounting, not only for its having been repeated till 
a third time, but for its having been repeated at all. 
If Mrs Griffiths had not been awakened by her bus- 
band, the dream might have spent itself on its first 
occurrence, and left her afterwards to undisturbed re. 
pose. We all know how often the most appalling 
scenes conjured up in our sleep are superseded by 
others which are incongruous or absurd. Napoleon 
declared, that, in our waking moments, there is but 
one step between the sublime and the ridiculous; and 


the distance between them is v .Ot greater 
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avhen the mind escapes from the control of reason, and 
zuns riot inadream. When it is visited in sleep by 
ome strong excitement—and if the excitement is net 
@0 strong as to cause us to utter a cry that rouses us, 


v@r that makes another rouse us—it commonly passes 
"to some excitement less strong, of a different 
‘Kind altogether, and so by degrees back into a 


and, by this means, a new and visionary terror is add- 
ed to the originally vivid impression which occasioned 
‘the dream, it is almost inevitable that when the senses 
are again hulled, but not in complete forgetfulness, the 
mame horrors should resume their sway. 

Thus we see a feasible reason both why Mrs Grif- 
fiths’s dream should have been repeated up to a certain 
‘point, and why it should not have been repeated be- 

that point. In all likelihood Mr D’Acre satis- 

himself with some explanation of this kind; for 
‘though he never forget, that, in every human proba- 
‘bility, his life was saved by a dream, yet it did not 
make him superstitious. 

This reasor.ing will be stil] move satisfactory when 
wwe take the case of a dream repeated twice, and find 
that the habits of thought of the individual te whom 
it , naturally prevented the vision from vi- 


y veverted to the Scriptural dreams, where 
it is said of Pharaoh’s, “For that the dream was 
doubled unto Pharaoh twice, it is because the thing 
‘ds established by God, and God will shortly bring it to 
pass.” Fixing upon this single point of 
which was nevertheless wholly immaterial, he satis- 
fied himself that his own vision was equally the sug- 
gestion of divine intelligence, and fraught with equal 
‘meaning ; and his mind being settled in that persua- 
aion, and his resolution taken in consequence of it, he 
was not again disturbed by the terrors that had pre- 
viously haunted his shlumbers. The dreamer was the 
Rev. William Veitch, who, in his own Memoirs, tells 
us, that having come to the town of Berwick in the 
time of the persecution, and being himself obnoxious 
to the government, he had great difficulty in avoiding 
detection, and made several very narrow escapes. He, 
however, reached the house of Mr Ogle, a friend of 
his, where he proposed to remain a few days. ‘“‘Go- 
‘ing to bed after this confusion and weariness,” pro- 
ceeds the reverend autobiographer, “and falling asleep, 
he dreamed that his house at Stanton Hall, more than 
thirty miles off that place, was all on fire, which made 
him awake with consternation and trouble of 
mind, and think of altering his resolution, and taking 
his journey home to-morrew morning, wishing it were 
near rising time, that he might go. But hearing the 
clock strike two in the morning, and that it was not 
seasonable to trouble the house till six of the clock, he 
fell asleep, and dreaming the same over again, and 
@waking all ina sweat, took the doubling of the dream 
to be a clear call togo home; which next morning he 
did, making his apo to Mr Ogle, and telling him 
his dream (which he said was like one of his own mag- 
), and desiring him to excuse him at the laird and 
y's hands. It being a violent frost, and the day 
short [it was the 23d of December], he could not ride 
above twenty miles; so that the next day, being Sa- 
turday, it was near night ere he got home. About a 
‘mile and a half from his own house, as he was going 
up a lane, he sees two men and three fine horses meet- 
him ; the foremost of whom, when he perceived 
it was, came riding fast up to him (it was Tor- 
Woodlee’s man), saying, ‘O sir, you are looked 
for at your house ;’ which made him ask ‘ What is 
the matter? is my wife and family well?’ ‘ Yes,’ 
says he; ‘but there is a stranger longs to see you, 
viz. Ar; ; and your wife and he have been sending 
about country these two days to find you.’ Then 
pe that the dream was a call to bring him 


From the remarks with which this dream was in- 
troduced, we have seen how it was, that, in the case of 
Veitch, the dream did not return after the second time, 
while, in that of Mrs Griffith, it did not produce its 
effect till the third time. In the case of Rough, for- 
merly noticed in the Journal, the dreamer being cleri- 


With regard to Mr Veitch's dream itself, we are 
tempted to attribute its origin to the agitation of the 
Preceding day -— 

Of Dames and ll the Canilly of 


ng 

y of hard riding in a high wind, his 
of the wildest and most fantastic descrip- 
of a character with the elemental turmvil 
he had been strugyling ; and our own ac- 
furnishes us with an example of a youth 


if 


i! 
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very pelt he received wus 
as peculiary cold ; and ut last his antagonist, gu- 


winter night; and he found that the bedclothes had 

arise an opposite cause, and when 
muffled” himself up after first 
awaking, he was taking certain measures to ensure a 
repetition of the fantasy. 


BELL-ROCK LIGHT-HOUSE. 

Tue Bell-Rock Light-House is the most remarkable 
erection on or near the shores of Great Britain, and, 
as such, affords a subject of instructive observation to 
our readers. The east coast of Scotland is penetrated 
by two arms of the sea, called the Firths of Forth and 
Tay, both opening upon the German Ocean. The 
entrance to the Firth of Forth is distinguished by a 
small island, called the Isle of May, whereon is situ- 
ated a light-house for the use of mariners. Probably 
at a very early period, the mouth of the Firth of Tay 
was similarly characterized by an islet; but it has 
long since vanished by the action of the tides, and 
has left no trace of its presence but a sunken reef of 
rocks, which for ages was exceedingly unsafe to the 
mariner who approached its dangerous vicinity. At 
an early period, this sunken reef, which received the 
name of the Inch Cape Rock, was rendered in some 
degree safe to vessels, by a bell, attached to it by one 
of the abbots of the monastery at Arbroath, and which, 
being rung by the lashing of the waves, warned by 
its tolling the seamen who approached it after night- 
fall. It is related by tradition, that the bell so at- 
tached by the beneficent abbét was on one occasion 
wantonly cut away by a pirate who infested the Scot- 
tish seas, and that rwards his vessel, in a stormy 
night, drifted on the rock, and, as a retribution for 
his crime, he perished with all his crew. By one 
version of the story, a Dutchman is said to have been 
the perpetrator, and that he took the bell out of a 
sordid desire for the metal ; however, his fate is said 
to have been the same. Mr Southey has canght up 
the former outline of the transaction, and from it has 

elaborated one of his most beautiful poetical pieces. 
One of the Editors of the present publication, in 
the work entitled “ The Gazetteer of Scotland,” has 
thus described the Bell-Rock as it exists in modern 
times :—This rock is situated in the German Ocean, 
about twelve miles in a south-eastern direction from 
the town of Arbroath, in Forfarshire ; about thirty 
miles in a north-western direction from St Abb’s 
Head, in Berwickshire; in lat. 56° 29’ north, and 
eo 2° 22’ west. It consists of a reef of shelving 
s of a reddish sandstone, scarcely uncovered at 
the low water of common tides, but, in spring tides, 
when the ebbs are greatest, is exposed to a length of 
427 feet, by a breadth of 230, with a height of four 
feet at most. The reef is altogether more than 1000 
feet in length. At bigh water, the whole is covered 
to a depth of about twelve feet. This rock lies so 
very much in the way of vessels entering either the 
Firths of Tay or Forth, or in passing along the east 
coast of Scotland, that, from a very remote period, it 
has been the cause of a vast number of wrecks. Till 
within the last twenty years, such a dangerous rock 
remained quite undistinguished by any light or signal 
to scare the mariner from its fatal vicinage. At length 
a bill was brought into Parliament, 1803, by the Com- 
missioners of the Northern Light-Houses, for the 
purpose of having a light-house stationed on the rock. 
On the bill being passed in 1806, they received a loan 
of L..25,000 from government, to assist an accumulated 
fund of L.20,000. Plans were laid before them of 
different kinds, and they adopted that of Mr Rennie, 
which was on the principles of the Eddystone Light- 
House. Operations were commenced in the summer 
of 1807. Stones for the building were collected of 
different kinds. The outside stones of the first thirty 
feet were brought from Rubeslaw in Aberdeenshire. 
Stones for the hearting and for the higher parts were 
got from Mylnefield quarry, near Dundee. Those on 
the top were finer, and came from Craigleith, near 
Edinburgh. At Arbroath a working yard was fitted 
up for the artificers, and boats were engaged to go to 
and fro with and for materials, &c. A small vessel 
was also moored near the reck us a depét. The most 
curious part of the work at the outset was the erection 
of a place of on the reef for the artizans, in the 
event of an accident befalling any of the attending 
beats. It consisted of a wooden tower of several stories, 
fixed on beams of wood planted into the rock, and se- 
cured with iron rivets. It was fitted up with sleep- 
ing-places, a cooking-reom, and a place for a smith’s 
forge. Into this erection the workmen were in the 
habit of retiring with their tools, as soon as the rock 
rhegan to be covered with water. The cutting of a 
site for the foundation was attended with a prodigious 
deal of trouble, as the tide permitted working for a 
very short time every day only, and as no work could 
he done in stormy weather, or in the winter monthn. 
Besides, each day the water had to be pumped out of 
the site, before the men could resume their work where 
it had been left off. After overcoming almost impor- 


gee 


ibilities, on the Mth of July 1808 the first stone was 
tnid. In the fallowing spring, the works were pro- 
ceeded in with much diligence, but not till « great 
deal of ap tus bad been landed and fixed tor the 


heaving of stones, and an iron railway laid slong the 


reef, for the easy transport of materials. During the 
month of September 1809, the first thirty feet were 
built. Next season, the works were again resumed, 
and, by a train of fortunate circumstances, the build. 
ing was completed in October 1810. In the courses 
e went forward, and on 
the Ist o pruary , the was first li 

The expense of the whole was about L.60,000. wa 

The -Rock Light-House, thus reared, is a cir. 
cular edifice, the foundation-stone of which is nearly 
on a level with the surface of the sea at low water ot 
ordinary spring tides ; and, consequently, at 
water oF these tides, the building is immersed to 
height of about fifteen feet. The two first courses of 
the masonry are very curiously dovetailed and joined 
with each other, in a way so as to resemble nothing 
so much as the pieces of a dissected map, forming one 
connected mass from the centre to the circumference. 
The successive layers of stone are also attached to 
each other by joggles of stone. The cement used wag 
a mixture of pozzolano, earth, lime, and sand, in equal 
proportions. The individual stones weigh from one 
to two tons. The ground course measures 42 feet in 
diameter, and the building diminishes to a thickness 
of 13 feet. The total height is 100 feet, but including 
the light room, the total height is 115 feet. The 
building is solid to a height of 30 feet, where the en 
door is situate, to which the ascent is by a ladder 
wooden steps. Strangers are carried up and down by 
achair and crane. At first the walls are seven feet 
thick, and they diminish to a single foot. From the 
door-way to the top, there are six flats, each having 
an apartment; and a communication from one to the 
other is had by a wooden ladder. The first foor is 
for holding water, fuel, or other bulky articles; the 
second for oil-cisterns, glass, and other light-room 
stores ; the third is occupied as a kitchen ; the fourth 
is the bed-room; the fifth the library, or strangers’ 
room; and the upper apartment forms the light-room, 
The floors are oF stone. There are two windows in 
each of the three lower apartments, but the upper 
rooms have each four windows. The light-room is 
of an octagonal figure, measuring twelve feet across, 
and fifteen feet in height, formed with cast-iron sashes, 
or window-frames glazed with large plates of polished 
glass, measuring two feet six inches by two feet three 
inches, each plate being a quarter of an inch thick 
The light-room is covered with a dome roof of copper, 
terminating in a gilded ball. Round the light-room 
there is a railed terrace on the outside. The light is; 
from vil, with argand burners placed in the focus of 
silver-plated reflectors, measuring twenty-four inches 
over the lips, being hollowed to the parabolic curve. 
That the light may be distinguished from all others 
on the coast, the reflectors are ranged upon a frame 
with four faces or sides, which by a train of machinery 
is made to revolve upon a perpendicular axis once in 
six minutes ; moreover, by the interposition of coloured 
glass between the light and the observer, in the course 
of every revolution two appearances are produced ; 
one te the common bright light, and the other is of a 
red colour. As a further warning to the mariner, in 
foggy weather two large bells are tolled day and night 
by the same train of machinery which moves the lights. 

he establishment of light-keepers at the Bell-Rock 
consists of a principal light-keeper, a principal assist- 
and two other assistants. They each 

ies varying from fifty to six’ ineas, with clo’ 

and board while at ath, a suite of 
buildings has been erected, where each keeper has 
three apartments for his family. Connected with these 
buildings there is a signa!-wower erected, with a tele- 
scope, and a set of corresponding signals is arranged 
and kept up with the light-keepers at the rock. Three 
of the keepers are always at the light-house, while 
one is ashore on liberty, whose duty it is for the time 
to attend the signal-room ; and when the weather will 
admit of the regular removal of the keepers, they are 
alternately six weeks on the rock, and a fortnight 
ashore with their families. A cutter of fifty tons 
burden is kept in constant occupation attending the 
Bell-Rock, Isle of May, and Inchkeith light 
houses. 

The construction of the light-house took place un- 
der the direction and by the arrangements of Mr Ro- 
bert Stevenson, civil engineer, Edinburgh, in a way 
which did him much honour. In 1824, the same 
gentleman published “ An Account of the Bell-Rock 
Light-House,” with a view of the institution and pro- 
gress of the Northern Light-Houses, in the form of a 
splendid quarto volume, which will be of great use in 
future undertakings of the kind. The Bell-Rock 
Light-House is now one of the most prominent and 
servicealle beacons on the Scottish shores, and has 
been the means of preventing innumerable wrecks. 
In summer it is occasionally visited by parties of plea- 
sure from Leith and other places, when every atten- 
tion is shown by the keepers. Though perched in & 
situation the most awful during commotions of the 
elements, these men feel no alarm for their safety. In 
cases of very heavy gules blowing from particular di- 
rections, they mention that they feel the fabric yield 
or tremble a little, but nothing to excite any disquie- 
tude. Jn tine weather at low tides they can walk out 
upon the rec‘, and indulge in the amusement of fish- 
ing for cod, huddocks, and all the other kinds of white 
fish of these seas, of which there ix bere yreat abune 
dance. They keep an album, in whicn one names and 
smpromptua of visitors are inscribed. On one occa 
sion Sip Walter Seott honoured this Pharos of the 
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; State of quiescence. But if we are disturbed at the 
moment when the tremor of the nerves is at its height, 
| 
= 
| 
Biting his pillew be i the second time. is 1deas 
| 
| 
j 
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| 
| 
| | 
Marten, the more prevalent superstition co7nected 
with the mumber thase wes found to have ‘0 
influence. 
; is it at improbable, from the fact which he | a 
{ mentions of his “awaking all in a sweat,” that his | 
i kind hostess, anxious to guard against the discomfort 
: of a cold December night, had loaded him with wo li- 
beral a cov 
fok | 
| 
i. 
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visit, and left the following ap- 
propriate li 


ues 


Pharos 
Far on the bosom of the deep, 
those wild wateh I keept 
A ruddy gem of light, 


Bound on the dusky brow of nighe: 
The seaman bids my lustre hail, 
/ 


ELEMENTS OF HEALTH. 
EXERCISE was always deemed of the greatest import- 
ance in the due gentaiemee of the bodily functions 
im the earliest times, as well as necessary to the cure 
and relief of the numerous diseases to which the frame 
of man is unfortunately subject. If we examine the 
works of the ancient and modern authors, we shall 
find them strongly advocating the benefits arising 
from corporeal exercises, even from the times of Hip- 
down to the age in which we live, the va- 
rious species pointed out, and their proper mode of 
application discussed. Riding on horseback was 
mrongly recommended, as a means of benefiting in- 
valids, by ‘Esculapius himself, according to the testi- 
mony of Galen. The first physician who paid any 
serious attention to exercise as a remedial agent for 
the cure of disease, was a Thracian of the name of 
Herodicus. He was the master of an academy which 
he denominated Gymnasia, where he instructed his 
pupils in the military and athleticexercises. Having 
noticed that these employments produced in his stu- 
dents an exceeding good state of health, he turned 
his attention to their regulation, so as to produce 
good health in invalids: with this view he established 
what he named Medical Gymnastics. As might be ex- 
pected, his enthusiasm began to work empirically, inas- 
much as he conceived they would benefit, if not cure, 
almost every disease. His employing of them in se- 
vere cases of fever, caused him to be severely censured 
by Hippocrates, whose able commentator, Galen, left 
behind several excellent remarks on the performance 
of the different exercises, and their effects in the alle- 
viation of many important maladies. Galen, espe- 
cially, recommended the use of the strigi/, or flesh- 
teak, which is still very properly advocated at the 
present day. Hipprocrates, in his work upon diet, 
recommends the various exercises of wrestling, toge- 
ther with that of the coryeus, or hanging ball, in fa- 
vour of which Galen composed a little treatise, which 
he styled De Parva Pila (the little ball), wherein he 
states that it is an excellent species of exercise, in- 
asmuch as it occupies both the mind and body at the 
same period. In the discourse upon exercises, which 
he addressed to Thrasybulus, he very ably and pro- 
perly discusses the question, as to whether the due 
preservation of the constitution depended upon the 
use of medicines, or upon the gymnastic art; at 
the same time he highly condemns the violent and 
athletic practices employed in the gymnasium, ap- 
proving, at the same time, of moderate exercises, and 
assigning them to the judgment of the physician. In 
the collections of Oribosius, we find that many of the 
most illustrious of the Greek authors, and among 
them Antyllus, have treated of them in a similar 
manner. Histerical records inform us, that the an- 
cient Romans even exceeded the Greeks in their at- 
tention to medical gymnastics. Pliny informsus, that, 
in the time of Pompey, Asclepiades was of opinion 
that the different modes of exercise, viz., friction, 
walking, and gestation, were the chief auxiliaries to 
the physician, more particularly when combined with 
& proper regulation of diet, together with the em- 
ployment of the medical exercises, the establishment 
of — baths, with the construction of hanging beds 
(which later writers have considered as chustien to the 
eots and hammocks used on board ship); these he 
deemed as some of the best means of rendering me- 
dicine agreeable to his patients; by which means, in 
addition to his great talent, he procured a justly 
extensive fame. The Roman authors have handed 
down to us many examples of the great benefits de- 
rived from the p of exercise. From 
the pages of Suetonius, we find that Germanicus was 
relieved, and ultimately cured of a species of atrophy 
which his inferior extremities, from the ex- 
arcise of riding: and the eloquent Cicero, when from 
debility he was compelled to desist from pleading, re- 
covered his health by travelling, and the employ- 
ment of friction. The ancient were so well 
sequainted with the benefits arising from the effects 
of friction, that they even reduced it toa ar sys- 
tem, and constantly employed it as one of their ordi- 
® common experience of mankind has 
established the of exercise in the open 
air, so that it is hardly necessary to appeal to any rea- 
soning to convince us on this head. We may, however, 
the immediate effect produced: by bodily 
exercise is the quickening of the circulation of the 
|; the motions and contractions of the heart and 
arteries become more full and stronger; the conse- 
quence is, that the blood becomes more effectually 
tare of the system, but more par- 
ticularly through the extreme ramifications of the 
arteries ; a glow on the'surface of the body is imme- 
diately produced; the countenance assumes a bright 
reddish appearance, from the small ca Mary vessels 
being distended with scarlet arterial blood ; and the 
exhalent vessels of the skin immediatel secrete the 
ruble fluid, which they throw out from the sur- 
of the body. The extreme branches of all the 


other arteries in the body are distended and excited 
to greater action in # similar manner, whereby the 
functions. of the glands, and other secretory organs, 
are stimulated toa rv activity in the performance 
of their various and individual offices. The officesot 

ion, in consequence of the gastric vessels form- 
ing the fluids necessary to digestion, is more actively, 
and, at the same‘ time, more ‘ectly completed, and 
the stomach duly prepared for the repetition of the 
digestive process, in consequence of the supply of the 
gastric juice being increased. The pagina 
ti¢ juice are more: speedily elaborated, and they 
increase the powers of the operations performed in the 
alimentary canal. During this period, when so many 
of the natural functions are in activity, it is to be 
borne in mind, that the functions of the lungs are not 
idle; in fact, they are in equal activity, inasmuch as 
they are called upon for a greater supply of the vivi- 
fying principle, which is derived from the oxygen in 

atmosphere by which we are surrounded ; and in 

consequence of the circulation of the blood being in- 
creased, so is the function of breathing, in proportion 
to the quantity of venous blood which the respiratory 
a receive from the various parts of the body. 
Thus we perceive the wisdom of our gracious Creator 
even in the simple performance of any exercise, 
as running, for example, which causes the blood to 
circulate with greater velocity throughout the body ; 
yet, at the same time, in order to prevent our suffer- 
ing, or being annoyed in consequence, renders all the 
other consonant to it, by the increased actions 
of the lungs, in conjunction with the organs of exer- 
cise, i. e. the m system. 

Now, to the most common observer it must appear 
plain, that, from the increased activity of the whole 
system, the uninterrupted circulation of the blood 

roughout the most minute of its vessels, as also 
through the — and other organs, with the prompt 

ion of the excrementitious and other portions 
of the vital fluids, by the action of the various secre- 
tions, cannot do otherwise than contribute, in a greater 
or less degree, to the general health of the constitution. 
Exercise has another great advantage attending it, 
which is its contribution to the evolution and growth 
of the different of the human frame, whether 
we consider the great influx of the vital fluids (from 
which all enlargements of parts are formed), or whe- 
ther we notice the fact, that those muscles and limbs, 
in consequence of active exercise, constantly acquire 
greater bulk, as well as superior strength. Let the 
reader but w:tness the arms of blacksmiths, anchor- 
smiths, watermen, and puygilists ; the legs of dancing- 
masters, or the loins of porters, as also the backs and 
loins of watermen and firemen. These parts being, from 
the nature of their various avocations, in frequent 
and almost daily exercise, are invariably dispropor- 
tioned in size. e may likewise add, that the same 
occurs to persons in the habit of elevating or carrying 
parcels of great weight, as warehousemen, porters, &c. 
Having noticed the phenomena we have just mentioned, 
let the reader but contrast them with the thin and 
almost emaciated forms of literary and sedentary men, 
and also the enfeebled legs of that ridiculed but use- 
ful class of the community, the tailors, whose extre- 
mities being but little brought into action, the muscles 
connected with them are apt to shrink. This fact must 
be apparent to any of our readers who have been so 
unfortunate as to have at any time broken an arm or 
thigh, and having had it bound up in splints and 
bandages for several weeks, until the bone has firmly 
and properly united. In a case like this, the contrast 
is apparent ; the arm at liberty, and in the enjoyment 
of exercise, remains the same ; the one bound up loses 
its size for want of action ; but no sooner does it once 
more regain it, than it speedily assumes its former 


appearance. 

The effects produced by inaffording 
and rigidity of fibre to the y or muscular sys- 
tem are d 


y, and almost hourly, exemplified in the 
difference we perceive in the texture of the and 
wings of birds preduced on the table as articles of 
food.. In the common barn-door fowls, and other 
minivorous. birds, which scarcely ever employ heir 
wings for the purpose of flying, but daily use their 
legs.in walking, this non-activity of the one part, and 
exercise of the other, produces great tenderness of the 
former, and a hardness. or toughness in the muscular 
fibre of the latter. It is from the great influence that 
exercise has ever the body, that we may attribute its. 
growth and strength. ise is indigenous to the 
animal constitution, inasmuch as we find it constantly 
taking place in the young of the various species of 
animated nature. 

Having considered the advantages of exercise to the 
human system, we shall now proceed to point out the 
manner in which it should be performed so as to prove 
beneficial. In order to employ it, so as to prevent dis- 
ease, it should not be too vivlent, ner continued for 
wo long a time, so as to create excessive fatigue. It 
is, however, impossible to lay duwn any set of 
lations, by which persons may he guverned in 
respect, inasmuch as many circumstances concur to 
prevent this, as the: constitution, > and 

of must modify its in different 
individuals, nations are at the present day 
prone to exercises, and some we have enumerated ae 


frequently very ae b the at our 
public schools. ddison. pserves, thas“ the French 
appl 


ves more uni y to exercises than 


that does not fence, dance,.&c.” | The second! class in- 
cludes those which result from motion which is come « 
municated, as riding on horseback, in a carriage; ~ 
sailing, swinging, friction, driving a carriage, &c. 4 
alking appears, on viewing the subject of exers © 
cise, to be the most natural one, inasmuch as it is cae 
pable of producing all the effects I have detuiled, if” 
adapted to the degree and duration of various attens ° 
dant circumstances. Numberless are the individuals — 
who have to previous h 
maladies, who, proper exercise of walking, . 
ticularly in airy and country places, have he ge 
those more or uent upon a derangement 
the digestive faculties. Those ladividuals who have - 
been accustomed to sedentary habits, and have in 
consequence become invalids, should regularly and - 


strenuously pursue this exercise, in order to render ig - 


very effectual. When walking is but occasionally or 
only rarely resorted to, it induces languor, lassituda, ~ 
pr fatigue, and this more so, if the intermissiong 


cial than advantageous; but it is to be remembe 


_ that if it was daily pursued, it would soon cease to fae 


tigue. So convinced were the ancient physicians of — 
this circumstance, that one of them, whose name we 
forget, is stated, by Dr Arbuthnot, to have been 
“ very exact in prescribing the exercises of his pae 
tients, ordering some of them to walk eighiy stadia 
daily, which is about nine English miles ;” from the 
idea, and at the same time a very correct one, that it 


We must not forget that the animal 
destroyed to a certain extent, or, to use the 
of the late Dr Brown, the natural excitability becomes 
, through the mental faculties, as well as the 
exertions of the muscular system ; therefore, in order 
that we may carry with us in our walks, in the search 
of health, the brooding anxieties and cares arising 
from our professional avocations—if we attempt to 
unite our studious habits with the exercise, we not 
only thwart, but frequently defeat our plan, which is 
to derive beneficial effects. So incompatible is deep 
thought with the exertion of the muscular system, 
that many persons frequently stop in their activity, 
when their arguments require deep reflection and con- 
sideration. Whenever walking is resorted to as a re- 
medy for the relief or cure of disease, it requires great. 
calmness of the mental faculties, and a relaxation from 
the serious occupations of life. 

The more violent active exercises, which none but 
those enjoying the best of health can perform, and 
which can only be empl as a preservative from 
disease, require very few ions from us, except 
in the way of caution. As many of them, such as jump. 
ing, leaping, climbing, &c., are liable to induce ru 
tures, or a descent of some part of the bowels, 
reader should be extremely careful of the extent he 
allows himself to go to, because many diseases, and 
the one we have mentioned, not only disable individu. 
but oeeasionally are the 
means of shortening li 

The modes of exercise which may be safely used in 
the cure of disease, or the restoration of health in con» 
valescents, are those of the second class, particularly 
carriage motion, horseback, and sailing. The most 
gentle exercise is that from the motion of a ship, and, 
consequently, is well adapted for the relief of 
of infirm and delicate condition of body, and has. 
been frequently resorted to by persons labouring un- 
der consumption of the lungs. In the time of Pliny, 
the ancient Romans were in the habit of sending theiz 
consumptive patients into Egypt, not tor the purpose 
of deriving any advan from that country, but in 
consequence ef the of the sea voyage. Anneus: 
Gallio, who had been consul, was perfectly cured of* 


| consumption from a similar voyage. Celsus 


wise a staunch ad for sailing as a y 
this disease; and where the strength of the invalid 
was unequal to the task vf a long voyage, he recom 
mended short the loyment of a litter, 
and similar meansof exercise. .sicians of modern: 
times are in the constant habit of recommending cone 
sumptive patients to go to Lishon, Madeira, Italy, &c. 
and. in che incipient, or early stages, much 

may be derived, both on aceoum of the climate, as 
pursuance of the Celsia. 

i.e. the motion of the vessel. Hi wever, invalids toe 
often resort to this remedial t in the latter stages. 
advanced to admitof 
any other than mere palliative ralief. 


and strength as Jong and corstant riding upon heres» 
back.”” And in his Treatise and 
larly respecting the prevention parox ysme 

Fiding on horseback is far prefer= 
able to all other exercises fw this purpose ; in trath,, 
1 have trequent.v considered, that, if any were 
acquainted wrth. any medicine which he ehese te heep 
a secret, of equa. efficacy, in this and most other 
chesnie diseases. with a ew stant and persevering 
ercise on aureennca. he 


any other nation; we seldom see a young gentleman 


the moat ample wealth, * 


have been great; consequently it is far more har : 


would contribute to the healthy state of the functions. - 
becomes 


speedily accumulate. 
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Carriage exercise, and. that.on b .wseback, are 
to be obtained, and are, therefore, of more importanes 
in our consideration of the subject. Dr Sydenham: A 
helieved horse and walking exercises to be of inesti- id 
mable value, provided they w sr constantly pursued. i 
Respecting chronic diseases, observes, nothing,. 
among all the expedients wich have hitherto come a. 
to my knowledge, so effectually supports the spirits. 
| 
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Column for Little Bops and Girls. | 
Tam now gving to tell a great number of useful things to my ju- 
wenile readers, for 1 know | have many such, Little boys ana 
girls have, I dare say, a good notion by this time that I am their 
friend, They will have seen what a lot of capital entertaining sto- 
ries I have given entirely fur their amusement, and that | am never 
done writing for their bencfit. Now, itis always something worth 
eounting on, for you, my young friends, to know that you have some- 
body that cares about printing things for yeu to read. How giad 
‘would | have been, when a little boy, to have had papers coming 
fh for me to amuse myself with! But nobody cared any thing for 
the amusements of little boys five-and-twenty years ago. The big 
people at that time were all so busy with reading storics of battles 
themselves, and so much setting nations of men to fight 
against and kill each other, tbh_t they Just let the children do any 
way they liked; and then you know boys ran about the streets and 
threw stones and snowballs at cach other, and did a great many 
other wicked things, quite enough to vex their parents, | assure 
you. Fathers and mothers are now much more careful of their 
Hittle boys and girls; and for that you should be very thankful, be- 
@ause you put them to a great expense for clothes and schooling 


cheerful, neither laughing nor frowning. Laugh not too frequently, 
but silently smile, upon proper occasion, Stand 

riors with your hands in your pockets; seratch 

not with your eye, but modestly look straight before “ Walk- 
ing with your superior in the house or ga » give him the right 
hand, and walk not too near, but a little behind him: yet not so 
distant as that it shall be troublesome to him pan to you, or 
hard for you to hear, Look not boldly or wishfully in the faee of 


the voyages of his father, which bore this title—“ The 
trreat and Admirable Voyages of the ning, Mr 
Philip.” All these voyages consisted of going to the 
Escurial from Madrid, and returning to Madrid from 
the Escurial. Jests of this kind at length cost him 
his life.—Curiosities of Literature. 


your superior, Do not look upon one in company and y 
wh to another: it is unmannerly. Wh SS 
and fretful among your equals, but gentle and 


YOUR CONDUCT IN CONVERSATIO¥ 
Among oem. speak not till you are en to, or asked to 


speak. not your hand, norany — ise, before sour mouth 
when you speak, Come not very near t m you speak to, 
Speak neither very loud, nor too low. Speak clear, noi stammer- 


ing, stumbling, nor drawli Answer not one that is speaking to 
you, until he is done. Loll not when you are speaking to a supe- 
rior, or spoken to by him, 

Bow at coming in, pull hat; especial! master 
or usher be int eat, but tahe your 
own seat, and move not from one place to another, till school- 
time be over, If your precepter be discoursing im the school with 


Desides fears for your safety. But, toshow your thankfulness, and 
that you wish to be really good boys and girls, you musi take care, 
above all things, to do what your parents bid you. You know 
they are never done giving you good advices, and telling you how 
to behave. Many of you, perhaps, have no father or mother, and 
that is a great misfortune indeed. 1 then very much pity your 
ease, for it is seldom that any other body cares for little boys or 
girls but their parents ; and if they be negiceted, they go all wrong, 
and are, most likely, never happy all their days. 1 will now give 
you a number of useful and short advices, such as those that good 
fathers and mothers give, and so you will sce all at once how you 
@ught to conduct yourselves. 

The chief advice I have to give you is, as I have just said, to do 
what you are bidden by your parents, or those who take charge of 
you. Bear with meckness and paticnce, and without murmuring 
Or sullenness, their reproofs, although you think they are given 
undeservedly. Never address them but in a respectful manner. 
Dispute not the cor of their observations. Never grumble 
im the smallest degree. If you wish to speak to them, and see them 

in di ve with pany, do not interrupt them, but 
draw back and leave your business till afterwards. Never make 
faces, i nor gri while they or any one else are 
giving you commands. Never take another's chair, if it be vacated 
for a short time. Never quarrel with your brother and sisters; but 
live in peace with all. Use respectful and courteous language to- 
wards the servants, if there be any, in the family, and never be 
domi ing nor insulting, for it is a mark of ignorance and mean- 


YOUR CONDUCT AT TABLE. 

Come not to table without having your hands and face washed, 
and your hair combed. Sit not down until your elders are seated, 
It is unbecoming to take your place first. Offer not to carve for 
youseail, or to take any thing, though it be something you much 
desire. Ask not for any thing, but tarry till it be offered to you. 
— no fault with any thing that is given you. When you are 
helyaxt, be not the first to cat. Speak not at table. If others are 
discoursing, meddle not with the matter; but be silent, except 
when spoken to. If you wish any os from the servants, call 
them softly. Eat not too fast, nor with greedy behaviour. Eat 
Rot too much, but moderately. Eat not so slowly as to make 
others wait for you. Make not a noise with your tongue, mouth, 

. or breath, in eating or drinking. Be sure never to speak with 
uals in your mouth. Endeavour so to cat as that none can see 
your victuals whilst chewing. Stare not in the face of any onc, 
pe your elders, at the table. Grease not your fingers nor 
t roth more than necessity requires. Bite not your bread, but 
break it: neither crumble it about the tablecloth. “ Lean not your 
elbow on the table, nor on the back of yourchair. Spit not, cough 
Bot, nor blow your nose at the table, f it can be avoided; but if 
there be necessity, do it aside, and without noise. Take not salt 
with a y knife. Never come to table, if you have a cold, 
Without first clearing your throat and nose, Never raise phlegm 
into your mouth at table and swallow it: it looks very disgusting. 
Stuff net your mouth so much a to fill your checks; be content 
With small mouthfuls. Blow net your meat, when too hot; but 
‘wait with patience till it be cool. Smell not of your meat, nor put 
it to your nose; turn not the other side of it upward to view it on 
it plate. Hold not your knife upright in your hand, but slop- 
and lay it down at your right hand, with the blade upon your 
=, Spit not forth any thing that is not convenient to be swal- 
» such as the stones of plums, » Or the like; but with 
your left hand mae Bp them to the side of your plate. Fix 
Bot your eye upon the plate of another, nor upon the meat on the 
table. Lift not up your cyes, nor roll them about while you are 
drinking. Throw nothing under the table. Bend your body a 
little downward to your ic, when you move any thing that is 
eatricd to your mouth. Look not carnestly on any one that is eat- 
ing. Gnaw not bones at the table, but clear them with your knife 
less they be very smal! ones), and hold them not with your whole 
. but with two fingers. Put not a bit in your mouth till the 
fonner is swallowed. lcfore and after you drink, wipe your lips 
with your towel, if you have one. Never pick your teeth ai table ; 
either pick your nose, nor serateh your head. Never drink till 
have quite empticd your mouth, and do not drink often, 
net nor munnur, if there be any thing at table which your 
parents or strangers with them cat, whilst none is given to you. 


YOUR CONDUCT AT CHURCH. 
Decently walk to the pew; run not, nor go playing, When you 


may remember. 


YOUR CONDUCT IN COMPANY. 

Enter not into company without a bow. Put not your hand, in 
the presence of others, to any part of your body not ordinarily dis- 
@orered. Sing not nor hum in your mouth, while you are in com- 
=. Stand not wriggling with your body hither and thither, but 

y and upright. y net wantonly, like a mimic, with your 
Singer of feet. When you blow your nose, let your handkerchicf 
be used, and make not a noise in so doing. Gnaw not your nails, 
pick them not, nor bite them with your teeth. In coughng or 
Meezing, make as little noise as possible. If you cannot avoid 
or , Shut your mouth with your hand of hondkerehief before 

turning the face askle. Lean not on the Syair of a superior 
@anding behind him. Spit not u the fire, nor sit too wide with 
panel * urn not your to any, but place yoursctf so 

Bene may be ind you. Head not lettcrs, books, or other 
‘Pritings, in company, unless there be necessity, and you ask Icavo, 


net, nor upon the hooks or writing of any one, unless 
owner invite or desire you, Come not near when another reads 
8 lee: oF any paper. Let your be mod. ly 


a ger, stare not confidently on them, nor hearken to their 
conversation. Interrupt not your master while a st or vi 
tant is with him, with any question, request, or complaint; but 
defer any such matter till he be at leisure. At no time quarrel 
or talk in the school ; but be quict, bie, and silent. Neither 
deceive yourself, in trifling away your precious time in play. If 
= master speak to you, rise up making your answer we 

wi not aloud in making complaints. A boy's tongue shou 
never be heard in the school but in answering a question, or say- 
ing his lesson. If a stra speak to you in school, stand up and 
answer with the same respect and ceremony, both of word and 
gesture, as if you spoke to your master. ake not haste out of 
school, but go soberly when mane turn comes, without noise or 
hurry. Go not rudcly home through the strects. Stand not talk- 
ing with boys who delay you: but walk, and with all convenient 
ay When it is time to return to sehool again, be sure to be 
t in season, and not loiter at home while your master is at 
school. Divulge not to any person whatever, elsewhere, any thing 
that hath passed in the school, whether spoken or done. 


YOUR CONDUCT IN THE STREFT. 

Go not singing, whistling, or hallooing along the street. Quarrel 
not with pe body you mect or overtake. Affront no one, 
cially your elders, by word or deed. Jecr not at any m what- 
ever, Kiwage give the right hand to your superiors, when you walk 
with them. But when three persons walk together, the middle 
place is the most honourable; and a son may walk at his father's 
right hand, when his younger brother walks at his left. Give your 
superiors leave to pass before = in any narrow place, where two 
persons cannot pass atonce. If you go with your parents, master, 
or any superior, go not playfully through the streets, Pay your 
respects to all you meet of your acquaintance or friends. Run not 
hastily in the street, nor go too slowly; wag not to and fro, nor 
use any antic or wanton postures, either of your head, hands. feet, 
or body, Stare not at every unusual person or thing which you 
see, &c, Whilst in the street, do not throw any thing; such as 
dirt, stones, &e, And offend not the master or scholars of another 


SPANISH ETIQUETTE. 
(By D'Isracli.) 

Tue etiquette or rules to be observed in the royal pa- 
laces is necessary, writes Baron Bielfield, for keeping 
order at court. In Spain it was carried to such length 
as to make martyrs of their kings. Here is an in- 
stance, at which, in spite of the fatal consequences it 
produced, one cannot refrain from smiling. 

Philip the Third was gravely seated by the fireside : 
the fire-maker of the court had kindled so great a 
quantity of wood, that the monarch was nearly suffo- 
cated with heat, and his grandeur would not suffer 
him to rise from the chair; the domestics could not 
presume to enter the apartment, because it was against 
the etiquette. At length the Marquis de Potat ap- 
peared, and the king ordered him to damp the fires ; 
but he excused himself, alleging that he was forbidden 
by the etiquette to perform such a function, for which 
the Duke d’Usseda ought to be called upon, as it was 
his business. The duke was gone out; the fire burnt 
tiercer ; and the king endured it, rather than derogate 
from his dignity. But his blood was heated to such a 
degree, that an erysipelas of the head appeared the 
next day, which, succeeded by a violent fever, carried 
him off in 1621, in the twenty-fourth year of his age. 

The palace was once on fire; a soldier, who knew 
the king's sister was in her apartment, and must’in- 
evitably have been consumed in a few moments by the 
flames, at the risk of his life rushed in, and brought 
her highness safe out in his arms: but the Spanish 
etiquette was here wofully broken into! The loyal 
soldier was brought to trial, and, as it was im- 
possible to deny that he had entered her apartment, 
the judges condemned him to die! The Spanish 
princess, however, condescended, in consideration of 
the circumstance, to pardon the soldier, and very be- 
nevolently saved his life! 

When Isabella, mother of Philip the Second, was 
ready to be delivered of him, she commanded that all 
the lights should be extinguished ; that if the violence 
of her pain should occasion her face to change colour, 
no one might perceive it. And when the midwife 
said, ** Madam, cry out, that will give you ease,” she 
answered, in good Spanish, “ How dare you give me 
such advice? I would rather die than cry out.” 

* Spain gives us pride—which Spain to all the carth 
ay largely give, nor fear herself a dearth '” 
CHURCHILL, 

Philip the Third was a weak bigot, who suffered 
himself to be governed by his ministers. A patriot 
wished to open hiseves, but he could not pierce through 
the crowds of his flatterers ; besides that, the voice of 
patriotism heard in a corrupted court would have be- 
come a crime never pardoned. He found, however, 
an ingenious manner of conveying to him his censure. 
He caused to be laid on his table one day a letter 
sealed, which bore this address“ To the King of 
Spain, Philip the Third, at present in the service of 
the Duke of Lerma.” 


In a similar manner, Don Carlos, son to Philip the 
made a book with empty pages, to contain / 


NUMBER OF A PERSON'S ANCESTORS. 

To one who has not thought upon the subject, it ig 
quite inconceivable how rapidly a person's lineal an. 
cestors multiply every generation that he carries back 
the calculation. If one is asked how many great. 
great-grandfathers he had, he will in all likelihood 
auswer, “two,” while in reality he had cight, if there 
have been no intermarriages of relations among hig 
ancestors, In fact, the number of male ancestors 
doubles every generation, Thus, every one has had 
two grandfathers, four great-grandfath rs, eight great. 
grezt-grandfathers, sixteen great-great-great-grat d. 
fathers; and, fifteen generations back, he had no less 
than 16,384 lineal male ancestors. Fifteen genera. 
tions (allowing three generations in the century) will] 
take us back to the period of the battle of Bannock. 
burn (1314): and, allowing the population of Scot. 
land at that time to have been 500,000, of whom 
125,000, or one-fourth, were able to bear arms, ev 
one’s ancestors thus constituted about one-eighth part 
of the whole fighting men of Scotland; and as there 
were 30,000 on the field on that memorable and glo. 
rious day, every Scot living at the present period ma 
lay claim to the honour of having had, in all proba 
lity, one-eighth, or 1500, of these heroes his own lineal 
ancestors. 

BLASTING ROCKS UNDER WATER BY MEANS OF THE 
DIVING BELL. 

Three men are employed in the diving bell; one 
holds the jumper, or boring iron, which he keeps con. 
stantly turning ; the other two strike alternately 
quick smart strokes with hammers. When the hole 
is bored of the requisite depth, a tin cartridge, filled 
with gunpowder, about two inches in diameter and a 
foot in length, is inserted, and sand placed above it. 
To the top of the cartridge a tin pipe is soldered, hav. 
ing a brass screw at the upperend. The diving bell 
is then raised up slowly, and additional tin pipes with 
brass screws are attached, until the pipes are about 
two feet above the surface of the water. The man 
who is to fire the charge is placed in a boat close to 
the tube, to the top of which a piece of cord is attach. 
ed, which he holds in his left hand. Having in the 
boat a brazier, with small pieces of iron red hot, he 
drops one of them down the tube ; this immediately ig- 
nites the powder, and blows up the rock. A small 
part of the tube next the cartridge is destroyed ; but 
the greater part, which is held by the cord, is reserved 
for future service. The workmen in the boat expe. 
rience no shock ; the only effect is a violent ebullition 
of the water arising from the explosion ; but those 
who stand on the shore and upon any part of the rock 
connected with those blowing up, feel a very strong 
concussion. The only difference between the mode of 
blasting rock at Howth and at Plymouth is, that at 
the latter place they connect the tin pipes by a cement 
of white lead. A certain depth of water is necessary 
for safety, which should not be less than from eight 
to ten feet.—Repertory of Paient Inventions. 


COACH HORSES. 

The average price of horses for fast coaches may be 
about L.23. Fancy teams, and those working out of 
London, may be rated considerably higher than this; 
but taking a hundred miles of ground, well horsed, 
this is about the mark. The average period of each 
horse’s service does not exceed four years in a fast 
coach—perhaps scarcely so much. In a slow one we 
may allow seven ; but in both cases we are alluding 
to horses put to the work at five or six years old. Con- 
siderable judgment is necessary to the selection of 
horses for fast work in harness ; for if they have not 
action which will command the pace they are timed 
at, they soon destroy themselves. For a wheel-horse, 
he should have sound fore legs, or he cannot be dee 
pended upon down hill. Good hind legs and well 
spread guskins are alsoessential points in a coach horse 
—the weight or force applied proceeding from the ful- 
crum formed by the hinder feet. The price we have 
named as the average one for such animals may appeat 
a very low one; but we must remember, that, to bea 
hunter, a horse must have length of shoulder, length 
of frame, well placed hinder and a well bitted 
mouth; whereas, without any of these qualities, he 
may make an excellent coach horse, and hence the 
value of the coach market to our breeders.—Quarlerly 
Review. 
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